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[DSU M ME , Another achoo! yom has closed 


teachers everywhere will seek rest and 


recreation, some in the mountains, others 


at the seaside. The AMERICAN 
BOOK COMPANY extends 


its compliments and congrat- 


ulations to all, and wishes 


them every enjoyment this 


well-earned rest can bring. Vacation is just the 
time to give careful thought to the proper | 


f ‘selection of text-books for the next school year. 
The A, B. C. catalogue will afford invaluable assistance in this matter, 


and should be in every teacher’s hands. It includes a large proportion of the 


BEST AND MOST POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS 


used in this country—text-books for all grades, on all subjects, represent- 
ing the latest and best thought in all departments of study combined with 
the highest type of mechanical execution. For convenience this catalogue 
is issued in subject-sections; many of them are beautifully illus- - 
trated. Teachers are cordially invited to send for 4, ame 
our descriptive catalogue and circulars, 
and to correspond with 


us in all matters per- 
taining to text-books 
for their schools. 


ger, 
Bosto For 
Announcements 
of 
New Books, &c., 
please 


See last page. 


AMERICAN | BOOK 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK ..-. CHICAGO. 
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ACME 
Stationery Paper Company’s 


‘Embrace a Line that will meet all the Wants /of.Teachers and Scholars. 


ACME SPELLING BLANKS 


Will be found very useful in the schoolroom for 
Spelling Exercises. Made in neutral or white 
paper, 5 cents each. 


ACME 


ACME 
i. 
Student’s Note Books. ae TEACHERS 4 Thesi 
esis or Exam- 
We have lately enlarged SA Y 
this line, and are confident | @ | ination Paper. | 
your first order will be fol. | 3% is the best method for the improvement of [=| | 
These goods are hand. | 
lowed by others. oe" P ; = 1] 
| ID PR ACTICE ars. We man- :: @ | somely put up in Tablets, 
$1.80 young schol ufacture this and retail at ro cents each. | | 
= 3] line in white paper or supercalendered neu- 322 
| | tral tint paper in | 
ds or heets, |: | 
| gua We desire to call your particular attention to the Fee AN 
| : This the handsomest and most useful Writing Tablet yet issued, and will be found the i), “s 
oy most convenient. Possessing one of these, you do away with the need of Envelopes; for, as ee aS | = 
the name implies, in this Tablet you have your note paper and envelope all combined. It is 
Rit muscrtpt ei) made in letter-size sheets, with a gummed flap. The sheet is folded as for an ordinary envelope, = 2 ee 
Ey ©=. the flap turned down and sealed, and your letter is ready to mail. These pads are made of the ONT A TEC 
RULED BOTH SIDES, | finest papers obtainable. Wrrrine 
a ‘i No. 906 Hand Finished Linen, No. 908 Plated Wedding Cream, 
** 907 Plated Wedding White, Laid, 


Retail, 50 cents each. 


Court Irish Linen Knickerbocker 
WRITING TABLET. WRITING TABLET. 


Made of a high grade of Contains a fine grade of 
pure Linen Paper, with high | cream paper, with handsome 


finish. cover. 
No. 
283 Com’, Ruled, 20 cts. each. 371 Commercial, 10 cents each. 
40" * 377 Letter, 


Our DruMMER Boy—Last Epition—Just WRITING TABLETS are just what you want 


_ for children’s use. All contain a good grade of writing paper, surmounted with handsome colored covets, and | 
| retail at 5 and 10 cents each. | 


ALL THE ABOVE MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 2 


ACME STATIONERY PAPER 


| | 4 
| 
2 
| 
| | 
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THE Baker & TayLtor Company, 740 Broadway, N. Y., can completely fill at the lowest rates 
all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, wherever published, and promptly forward the same 
in a single shipment. 


A GENERAL CATALOGUE of American School Books, with net and mailing prices and a tele- 
graphic code, also a topically arranged LiBRARY LIST OF STANDARD PUBLICATIONS selected from the 
books of all publishers, mailed on application. 


Silver "Burdett Publishes “Cordially invite the attention of all 


progressive educators to their list 
of new and popular text-books for schools, academies, and colleges. In the preparation of this list (to which important additions will be made 
from time to time), excellence in every department has been the end kept constantly in view. 

| This list now includes THE NoRMAL CoursE IN READING, THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING, THE NorRMAL Music Course, THE 
NorMAL Course IN SPELLING, WELSH’s LANGUAGE SERIES, MAYHEW’'S BOOKKEEPING, Mowry’s CiviL GOVERNMENT, etc., books especially 
| 


well suited to class work in their several departments. 
| Teachers will find our helps for teaching A/zstory among the very best yet offered the public. MacCoun’s HistroricAL CHARTS OF THE 
| UniTep STATEs are unequaled. Lasperton’s HistorrcAL ATLAS AND GENERAL History is without a rival. “A Heattuy Bopy,” by Dr. 
Stowell, is an elementary Physiology of rare excellence (indorsed by the W.C.T.U.) Anadvanced Physiology by the same author now in press. 
| Our authors have themselves attained eminence in their several fields. President Andrews and Dr. Robinson of Brown University, Dr. 
_ Labberton of New York, Superintendent Powell of Washington, Dr. Dunton, Head-master of Boston Normal School, Dr. Mayhew, Dr. Mowry, 
General Morgan, Miss Todd, Professors Appleton, Meads, Farley, Gunnison, Welsh, Sawyer, Ferguson, Tufts, Holt, et al.:—all of these are 
_ successful educators and have contributed from their experience. The publishers earnestly solicit correspondence from any and all who would 
like specific knowledge of the list here referred to. Our illustrated catalogue will be mailed on application. Any who may be contemplating 
_ changes in texts should examine our new books before deciding such changes. 


ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS AT 


6 Hancock Av., Boston; 31 East 17th St., New aewiod 122-124 Wabash Av., Chicago; 1028 Arch , Pitesti ate 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


WAS IT A “BOSTON NOTION”? 


This idea that the excellence of the primary school of today depends very 44 
largely on the adoption of the spirit and the methods which prevail in the kindergarten? Not altogether. 
Neither does it matter how or why this idea first took root. All the teachers of America who stand any- 
where near the “head of the class’’ have accepted such a statement as very orthodox educational gospel. 
Consequently it would seem to be eminently proper that an advertisement designed to make the public familiar with 


MATERIALS FOR THE SCHOOLS OF EVERY GRADE, 


and for schools without any grade whatever, should be embellished in the upper left-hand corner with the 
picture of Froebel. 

If you found us an interesting and helpful concern a year ago, you will discover that we are more so 4 
now. But the burden of our message to you is the same that it was then,— 


SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOGUE. 


It has 80 pages, and contains all the information concerning the Kindergarten Gifts and Occupations, The Primary School Aids and 
material for more advanced pupils that we care to give away. But if this information does not satisfy you, send 25 cents for “Helps for 
Ungraded Schools,” which explains in detail the uses of this material. 

What have we been doing the last year? Devoting ourselves to the Color Question. We have published the book “Cotor IN THE 
SCHOOLROoM”; it sells for $1.00. We have also issued three tracts on color, “ Primary Cotor Instruction,” “CoLor IN THE KINDERGAR- 
TEN and “ THE Brapiey Cotor ScHEME.” We will mail either of these pamphlets to you for a two-cent stamp, provided you are thoughtful 
enough to mention the Journal of Education. Moreover, we have put on the market an extended line of 


EDUCATIONAL COLORED PAPERS, 


based on the six standard colors of the Solar Spectrum. This collection includes the shades and tints of those standards and their intermediate 

hues, with their shades and tints, together with various other combinations, making an assortment of about 130 colors. We have also carried 

all of these colors into the kindergarten occupations, thereby greatly improving our material in this department. We have utilized the Maxwell 

Disks for color teaching in the kindergarten and primary school, as well as the college, in connection with the color wheel, Opening the 

FE: way for possibilities in this line of work that were scarcely dreamed of a year ago. 

Are you interested in Elementary Botany? If so do not fail to send us 50 cents for a sample box of Miss ARNOLD’s SEWING CARDs, 
to be used in connection with Lessons Concerning Plant Life. Is Mechanical Drawing your forte? Invest 53 cents in getting our ARCHI- 
TECT’s TRIANGULAR SCALE; You can hardly duplicate it elsewhere for $1.50. 

Do you believe in Manual Training, with the simplest possible conditions and the smallest possible expense? Then secure the revised 
and complete edition of “KnirE WorK IN THE ScHooLRoom,” ready July 1, price $1.00. 

Do not depend on this advertisement for your knowledge of us. If you do not see something mentioned here that you want, and 
think Ought to be in our line, write us about it. We may have it; and if not, we may be glad to make it. By reason of many such 
letters we keep up the standard of our material. If you are in Springfield, come and see us; and if you have any doubt of a cordial 
welcome, bring this advertisement in your pocket. : 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Sprinerietp, Mass, 
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A _ JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. Vol. 


ANDREWS 


7o Fifth Avenue, 


MFG COMPANY 


MOST EXTENSIVE MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD OF 


School Furniture, and Supplies 


THE 
‘New Triumph’ 


AND 
“Paragon.’’ 
Ovar Two Million now in Use. 


Recent improvements in these 
desks make them the strongest, 
handsomest, and most comfortable 
on the market to day. 


Manufacturers of the Lean? Line of 
Kin 


School and Library Globes 


IN THE UNITED SCATES. 


Eighty five styles and sizes, from 3 to 30 inches 
in diameter. Send for Globe Catalogue 


THE ANDREWS 


Dustless Blackboard Erasers 


THE BEST ERASER EVER MADE; CON- 
STANTLY INCREASING IN POPULARITY, 


THE CELEBRATED — SCHOOL DESKS 


Andrews Anatomical Charts 
ANDREWS 
Tellurians, Orreries, 
Geometrical Forms, 
Numeral Frames, 

Cube Root Blocks, 
Pointers, etc., 
Blackboards, 


Liquid Stating, 
Slated Cloth 
and Paper. 


ANDREWS SLATE DRAWING BOOK 


The Delight of Children for School and Home Use. 
Sample Copy by mail, 15 cents. 


Tite 


Dustless Crayon 


Samples by mail. 
First Quality tien Felt, « « Wem. 


Second * 


Andrews New Series of Relief Maps, Wall Maps, and Historical Maps. 


- 10 cts. LATEST, LARGEST, AND MOST COMPLETE AND ACCURATE. 


Is the only really Dustless Crayon on the market. Made in 
three grades. Samples free. 


ANDREWS MEG COMPANY School, Church, Hall, Library 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 215 to 221 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


and Office Furniture, V4 & 96 Fifth Avenue, New York 
C. F. WEBER & CO., Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 


QUEEN PHILADELPHIA, 


Makers and Importers of Scieutific Instruments. 


Philosophical, Electrical, and Chemical Apparatus. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS 
AND SKELETONS. 


QUEEN’S TRIPLE PLATE 
TOKPLER HOLTZ MACHINE, 


And a full line of Supplies. 


Microscopes and Accessories. 


Magnifying Glasses, 


Plant Presses, 


AND 


RAAAAAAAAA/ 


ACME NO. Collecting Cases, 


JAS.W. QUEENS CO.PHILA. 


Correspondence solicited. Send for Gondensed Catalogue No. 219. 


WRITE TO 


GLOBE FURNITURE CoO., 


Northville, Mich., 


R. H. GALPEN, 


3 East 14th St., New York. 


Or to 


For Catalogue of School Wuibbetehinge, 
au and Sunday School. Seats, 
Sample Blackboard Cloth, etc., 


AGENTS WANTED. 


sy 
™ | | 
= | LAR OS | 
| Optical Lanterns for Projection. 
OX 
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Special Net Price ‘List. COMPILED AND EDITED BY | 
JUST READY. In quantity By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN AND ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, } 


Express mail 


prep’d. postp’d. 
the World’s History, Ancient, Mcdizval and Modern. By 
.20| able work, 9nd for every reason b 
ane itself t= the lover of god books — Ex-President and pupils. — Wa. T. HARRIS, LL.VD., U. 8. Com 
PART IL preparation). PorTER, LL.D, of Yale University. of Education. 


taste by subsequent and wider 
reading at special points. 

I enclose herewith remit- 
tance for second set. 

Yours very truly. 

GEO. W. ATHERTON, LL.D, 
Pres. Fenn, State College. 
a March 381, 1891. 


Fables, Anecdotes, and Stories for Teaching Composition. Tbe 
pright, interesting subject-matter contained in this little volume is attractive and instruc- 
tive, and in the traicing of children, inva‘uable. 50 


CHas. L. WEBSTER & Co., 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: — We have re 


ker’s Method of Teaching Geography. Notes of Lessons, by 


LUCRETIA CRCCKER, member of the Board of Supervisors, Boston Public Schools. a 50 .55) Literature” for the College 
Library, and I am glad to say 


gaylor’s Notes and Lessons For Young Teachers, With models that, owing to very careful idl 
rom actual examination papers. By JOHN TAYLOR. i6mo, cloth, . ° ° ° .50 .55| packing. every volume came 
out fresh and nice om enacodingly gratified 
condition w e work. 
Wood’s Natural History Readers. I bave known of the set CoL. T. W. HiGGINson. 
Firet Reader. fhort and simpte stories about Common Domestic Animals. 20 .25| specimen pages, but had no 
Hecond Bender. Short and Simple stories about Animals of the Fields, Birds, ete. 36 
Third Reader. Descriptive of Familiar Anitnals and some of their wild relations. 42 ~—-.50 | so mueh pleased tnt h the work [- ment, and the editorial work 
Fourth Reader. The Monkey Tri‘ e, the Bat Tribe, the Mole, Ox, Horse, Elephant, etc. 54 .65/a8 a rich storehouse of what = has been admirably done. 
is best in our national liter m The book will be of great 
ature, that I have dec'ded to @ service to e student o 
tixth Reader. Mollusks, Crustacea, Spiders, Insects, Corals, Jelly Fish, Sponges, ete. 54 .65! purchase a set for my own fae American literature. 
with the that by J 
merely turning over the pages ‘ard University, 
Phillips’ Historical Readers. of volumes and A} 
1, Stories from English History. . . . 30 ~—-.86 | here and there, they will gra I can think of nothing that i 
9, Karly England, from Prehistoric Times to the Year 1154. ‘ has given me deeper, 
2, Middle Eagtand, from 1154 to 1603. .52 our literature which they | Hels 
4, Modern Eagland, from 1603 to 1884. é 52 could in no other way acquire, awakened a more genuine 
love of country. than the read- aa 
Phillips’ Geographical Readers. thouent as a skeleton Ing of these volumes, 
of the whole subj ‘ct, to be 
1. First Step. Part I. 27 filled out according to their Ed. Journal of Education. 
4. British Isles, British North America, and ° 54 .65 
5 KEurepe, Physical and Political. .63 
6. The Jas. pagene of voyages and travels in Asia, africa, America, and Polynesia. we Hand your subscription to one of our salesmen, or mail it to us. In either case Aude 
Gill’s Charming Songs for Little Warblers. A collection of seventr- ~~ the eet, prepaid, to you. A complete set, prepaid, for 10 days’ exami- 
eight sorg®, « ulled tom the children’s music of every land. Ariarged for the pian forte nation. If not satisfactory, returned at our expense. Monthly payments accepted, 
er harmonium, and intended to rit a selection of simple and attractive melodies fur 


Agents Wurted Iliustrated specimen pages mailed to any reader of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 E, Bromfield St., Boston. CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO, Publishers, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


5600 ROOMS, at $1.00 per day and up- 1 
wards. European Plan. { 


First-class Restaurant, Dining Rooms, Café and lid 


Lunch Counter, a la carte, at moderate prices. 


GurEsts BAGGAGE TO AND FROM GRAND CEN- 
TRAL DEPOT FREE. 


Rooms where ladies and gentlemen may check 


valises, coats, parcels, etc., without charge. 


Travelers arriving via Grand Central Depot 
SAVE CARRIAGE-HIRE AND BaGcace Express by i 
stopping at the Grand Union. 


Forp, Garrison & Co., Proprietors. ‘i 


CUR OPINION. | 


It has been cleverly said that the lead pencil is an 
instrament to illustrate the power of the pen. This is 
especially true now-a days, for the pencil has taken the 
place of the pen to an extent alarming to the pen mana- | 
facturers. This is due to the greatly increased excellence 
of the Jead pencil; and this degree of excellence is 
largely due to the Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. Their ‘* American Graphbite”’ penci's seem to 
embdy the higheat degree of perfection possible to be 
attained. They are made in 10 degrees of hardness, so 
_ thst any hand can be suited, and any class of work 
—_ ' provided for. The leads are unsurpassed for smoothness 
and toughness. Busy writers now no longer bother 
themselves with a scratching pen, and the dipping of ink, 
but select a ‘* Dixon’’ pencil, ‘‘ Hard,’’ **Soft,’’? “Soft 
Medium,”’ or “‘ Medium,” according ‘o their liking, and 
with ease and comfort ‘‘ pea’”’ their thoughts. 


“It will pay every reader of this paper to send 16 cents in ee 


: stamps to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co, of Jersey City, a 

: N. J., for samples of lead pencils. By ‘mentioning this — “A 

u 4 paper they will receive pencils worth double the money.”— 2a 
QO J. &. Journai of Education. 
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GIVE IT A SHARE OF YOUR PATRONAGE. 
m= The Best and Freshest Text-Books in the Market. 


Sheldon’s Modern School Readers. 


IN FIVE BOOKS, and containing about one third more reading matter than any other five- 


book series, 


Sheldon’s Arithmetics. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 


Sheldon’s Algebras. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 
THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 


This is not a two-book series of Algebras, as the Complete and Elements of Algebra are the same, 


page for page, as far as the Zlements goes 
These Algebras are simple and clean cut, with fresh and attractive examples. 


Sheldon’s Graded Examples in Arith. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 


Sheldon’s Word Studies. 


This is the best and most practical spelling book in the English language. 


Patterson’s Elements of Grammar and Composition. 
Patterson’s Advanced Grammar and Rhetoric. 
Chapin’s First Principles in Political Economy. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 

Palmer’s Elements of Book-keeping. 

Long’s Classical Atlas. 

Haven’s Mental Philosophy. (New Edition.) 
Wayland’s Chapin’s Political Economy. 


NEW BOOKS JUST OUT. 
A NEW ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The Great English Writers. 


FROM CHAUCER TO GEORGE ELIOT. 


WITH SELECTIONS ILLUSTRATING THEIR WORKS. Bv Dr. TRUMAN J. Backys 
President of Packer Collegiate Institute, and HELEN DAWES Brown, Teacher of English 
Literature, Brearly School, New York. 


Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. 


This book has been very carefully revised. All the attractive features which made this the mos, 
popular Intellectual Arithmetic of its day have been retained. 


A New Series of German Text Books. 
_ By Prof. H. J. SCHMITZ. 
Elements of the German Language. First Book. SEconp Book. 
The two parts are bound together, and also sold separately. 


Shaw’s New History of English and Amer. Literature. 


Avery's Complete Series on the Natural Sciences. 
Avery’s First Principles of Natural Philosophy. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. (New Ed.) 
Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. 

Avery’s Complete Chemistry. Embracing Organic Chemistry, 


HILL’S RHETORIC AND LOGIC, 
Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. 
Hill’s Science of Rhetoric. 

Hills Elements of Logic. 


Hill’s Elements of Psychology. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


185-187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


724 Broadway. New York. 


Or, W. P. ADAMS, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY’S 


New and Standard 


School Publications. 


GEOGRAPHIES. Favorite books. 


Two-book course. 
Maps accurate and clear. Watch- 


Text full of interest. 
fully kept up with geographical changes. Have all new States 
and Territories, official final figures of 1890 census, etc. Maury’s 


RrEvisED PHysicaAL GroGrAPHY has highest value and interest ; 


ARITHMETICS. Two new books. 


Modern methods. 
Elementary course, bright, interesting and practical. Oral 
and written problems unequaled for number, variety, and excel- 
lence. Problems well classified and graded. Natural sequence of 
operations. Neat models of desk work. If you want the best, 


see these books.—Also VENABLE’S Easy ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY, ete. 


— 


the most popular work of its class. — Use Maury. 
Brightest and most 


NEW READERS. popular. Choicest 


material. Language lessons, phonic drills, etc., of excep- 
tionally interesting and stimulating quality. Unequaled in beauty 
of illustrations and typography, excellence of binding, and low- 
ness of price. Five books.— Get them. 


elementary course of 

struction in German, preparatory for reading, business, or 
travel. The very successful method of an accomplished teacher. 
A practical manual, received with marked favor by teachers. 


K NOF. A CHS GER A N SimpLiriep. A well graded 


compact Ranks 

as an authority. Exact in definitions, plain in indication of 

pronunciation, clear in typography. The “ Handy Clarendon,” 

for ready reference at school, in the home circle, or business office. 

“A marvel of excellence, convenience, completeness, and cheap- 
ness.” 16mo, cloth. 382 pages,—Use the CLARENDON. 


hy A RE N DO N D / CT10 N A RY. Comprehensive and 


Also, by same author, SpaAnisH SIMPLIFIED. 
‘No higher authority 


teachers everywhere than GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN GRAMMAR. 
Conspicuous for its clearness and logical arrangement, as the Nsw 
Latin Primer is for making interested and thorough students, 
and the Latin Exerrcisr-Boox for nicety of expression and 


choice of idioms. Study GrILDERSLEEVE. 


For information concerning these and other valuable and popular text-books and Descriptive Catalogue, address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., Educational Publishers, 66 and 68 Duane Street, New York. 


For sale by THOMPSON, BROWN & CU., 23 Hawley Street; BOSTON. 
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WEBKLY JOURNAL. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


yEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications : 
jouBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 


Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JOURNAL.] 
PHILOSOPHY AND FUN. 


BY MARGARET SULLIVAN BURKE, 


The world was waiting to be taught, 
It needed teaching sadly, 
And so the school committee brought 
One who would teach it gladly ; 
Philosophy, with wise, old pate, 
Grey-bearded, brought his sermon, 
The pupils laughed ‘‘ to hear him prate,”’ 
Although to wit ’twas german. 


Of this the sage, chagrined and ead, 
Complained to Fun, his brother, — 
“ My lessons all are going, lad, 
In one ear, out at t’ other; 
My hopes grow small, and daily less 
Of any good I’m doing; 
Oh. for the lens of Faith to guess, 
A scheme for their renewing! 
A pity ’tis, but you and I 
Might change a moment places, 
Since, scorning me, for you they sigh, 
Though strange, indeed, the case is.’’ 


Then up spoke Fan, the jolly elf,— 

Right glad to help his brother,— 
“T have a mask as like myself 

As one pea’s like another, 

Come, put it on, they’ll never guess 
Your wisdom more than folly, 

And like a sugared pill, they’ll bless 
A cheat so proper jolly.’’ 


In this disguise the sage next day, 
Preached to attentive classes, 
And nevermore bad cause to pray 
For Faith’s enlarging glasses. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Henry Sasin, Jowa: Thought is the only thing which 
makes a man self-reliant. 


| Auce FrrgMAN Pater: Every particle of informa- 
hon is inspiration. 

Joan W. Dickinson, Boston: The pupil’s mind must 
be kept upon his work. 


Louis Soupan, St. Louis, Mo.: It is with books as 
mth men ; one acquaintance helps us to form others. 


Prov. L. G. Jorpan, Bates College, Me.: We must 
man to study and investigate from a love of the truth. 


Mis, J. Power Rice, Supervisor of Music, San 
Diego, Cal.: All children can learn to sing if taken at a 
niiciently early age. 


% uuxony M. Depew: There is room in this country 
taly one flag, and “Old Glory” must head the pro- 
or it cannot march. 


a wd 8. T. Dorron, Brookline, Mass.: Nothing in 

wr I system of to-day is paying larger dividends than 
hing of plain sewing. 

Hancoox, Ohio: Each child is 


Fae entity and refuses to be cribbed, cabined 
nfined by a mass of figures. 


C. Rounps, State Normal School, Plymouth; 
tac in spite of our boasted national supremacy there 
: educational poverty in America. 

C. Locke, St. Louis, Mo. : It must be evi- 
»,  “etyone who watches life carefully, that we are 


that the people are in a minority who have definite 
thoughts about living, or who know what are the objects 
worth reaching out after in life. 


THE LITTEE RED SCHOOLHOUSE. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


It stands a little back from the country road, up among 
the hills, this schoolhouse which I have in mind. Tall 
pines and hemlocks are growing near, lending grateful 
shade in the hot summer days, and affording a soft brown 
carpet for the bare feet of the farmers’ children. Over 
across the road a broad pasture slopes to the valley, and 
beyond are the mountains, still and strong. Under the 
pines a mountain brook hurries down a little ravine toward 
the river valley, tumbling over the brown stones in its 
eager haste, and laughing as merrily as do the barefooted 
children who are its playfellows. The village is nearly 
three miles away. The children who are climbing the 
hill of knowledge by the help of the light let in the little 
red schoolhouse live in the little unpainted farmhouses 
scattered through the valley, or set on the sloping hill- 
side. Many a mile do the little feet trudge back and 
forth across the fields, or along the dusty country road, in 
the “summer term.” And with what sturdy courage do 
the boys and girls face the bitter winds and plod through 
the heavy snowdrifts, toward the same goal, in winter ! 

I did not have that privilege. I wish I might have 
had it. I never knew the little red schoolhouse until I 
went to it as teacher; but I know some of its possibilities 
and its problems, and have often wished that I might 
meet them again. I might translate the first and solve 
the second with better success than before. It is because 
the thought of this one which I have described always 
begets a hankering after another such opportunity that I 
write to my friends in other country schoolhouses to-day. 
And because their problems have been more often dis- 
cussed than their opportunities, I pass the former to con- 
sider the latter. 

The young teacher’s face is usually turned toward a 
city school, especially if she has had what she considers 
through preparation for her work ; to wit, a high school 
course and normal training. She is ambitious and fear- 
less. Not knowing the giants to be met in the way, she 
assumes without trepidation duties and burdens which de- 
mand the strength and skill that come only from ex- 
perience. It is well that the young teacher does not see 
her work with the eyes with which she looks back upon it 
after ten years’ experience. She might easily become 
disheartened and choose to abandon her undertaking. 
But the clear vision is withheld until experience has given 
the requisite wisdom and strength, and the courage of the 
later work is as much to be desired as the enthusiasm of 
the earlier days. The ambition is laudable ; the salary 
in the city is greater than the country can afford, and the 
“ opportunities ” are supposed to be greater. But the 
same considerations which urge our young friend to apply 
for a city school inspire hundreds of others, experienced 
and well prepared, to seek the same place. If she obtains 
a@ position, she must enter the race with them, and have 
her results measured with those obtained by skilled teach- 
ers. Then, too, she becomes at once a part of a system, 
and this fact presents these disadvantages at least: There 
is more or less tendency to walkin beaten paths, to follow 
prescribed rules, to do as one is told, and to settle into 
narrow ruts in the work, with neither power nor desire to 
do individual work. And further, there are so many 
classes in a building that the pupils remain with the 
teacher but a few months, and our young teacher parts 
with her class almost as soon as she begins to do good 
work with it. And then, it does sometimes happen that 
a young teacher fails because her mistakes are observed, 
when she would pass almost unconsciously through the 


of circumstances, habits and enyironments, 


peril if she were alone. 


But our beginner in the little red schoolhouse knows 
nothing of these disadvantages. She happily failed to 
receive an appointment in the city, and was fortunately 
obliged to accept a position in the country instead. She 
has to stand upon her own feet, without aid from prin- 
cipal or friends, and so wins independence and self.reli- 
ance, virtues which will prove valuable auxiliaries when 
she meets a more critical public. She is compared with 
her predecessor only, very likely to her advantage. Her 
classes remain with her term after term, until she has 
learned to understand every boy and girl, and to do her 
best for them. If she makes mistakes, and learns her 
weakness, she learns the remedy and struggles on. She 
must be strong enough to meet any emergency. There 
is no alternative. Because she must succeed, she does 
succeed, alone, and if there is life in her which would find 
ways of its own to express itself,—if she is a teacher born, 
not made,—she has freedom and scope to test her power. 
She can try her wings without the self-consciousness and 
self-distrust which would come of having every fall and 
flutter counted. Where is a better place for trial than 
in the little red schoolhouse ? 

“ But the salary is small.” Soare the expenses. And 
the experience, well interpreted, will count in later sal- 
aries. A teacher of note once remarked in my hearing 
that the foundation of her success was laid in three years’ 
experience in a country school. It prepared the way for 
every experience that followed, and made her strong to 
bear the heavy responsibilities that came to her later in 
her work. 

But we have looked at the opportunities solely from 
the teacher’s side. She has great opportunities for ser- 
vice, as well as for gain, in the little red schoolhouse. 
Indeed, her growth comes of service. To the sturdy boys 
and girls whose strength may mean blessing or bane, she 
must teach gentleness, courtesy, and chivalry. She can 
learn of them of 

** Flight of fowl and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood ”’ ; 
and through their familiar home scenes lead them to love 
the works of God. She can interpret for them the moun- 
tains and the trees and brooks, and lead them into the 
world of story, and of poetry. No one can measure the 
influence of the earnest, consecrated teacher in the country 
school. To many a child she will present the ideal which 
will direct his life and determine his destiny. Sbe cannot 
know too much, nor be too well prepared for such work. 
There is room here for all her ambition, all her enthusiasm ; 
and there is reward, too, for all her labors. The little red 
schoolhouse is no mean place. It is a kingdom whose 
worthy ruler may well receive the gratitude of the gener- 
ation to come; for the defenders of the republic are 
trained there, and the country school is one of the bul- 
warks of the commonwealth. May it never lack earnest 
and worthy teachers, to serve faithfully and reap abun- 
dant blessing. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S STORY. 


BY U. V. VENEER, EX-SUPERINTENDENT. 


I became a member of the profession that in its noble 
and imperative work “touches the mark with theology 
and medicine,” wholly from choice. During my college 
course, through the influence of a classmate who has since 
acquired wide reputation as an educator, I became inter- 
ested in the works of Pestalozzi, Froebel, and later writers 
upon educational subjects. After graduation I spent sev- 
eral years as tutor at my Alma Mater, then at my 
father’s request entered his office as student of law. The 
legal profession, however, had no attractions for me; my 
interest centered upon educational matters, and the acci- 
dent that placed me temporarilly in charge of a flourish- 
ing high school led to my acceptance of a similar position. 
I entered heartily into my work, interesting myself in 
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each subject of the curriculum, and gradually extending 
that interest to other grades of work. The kindergarten 
fascinated me; the new primary methods allured me 
from more weighty matters ; practical work in grammar 
grades held for me an interest not surpassed by the new 
methods of teaching science then being introduced into 
the high schools. I visited normal and training school: 
and appropriated whatever seemed helpful in my work ; 
I carefully studied the best methods of lighting, heating. 
and ventilating school buildings, and my plan for the new 
grammar schools was unanimously adopted by the build. 
ing committee of the school board. Previous to this, 
however, I had been appointed superintendent of schools, 
and thus had opportunity to pat in practice the resulis of 
my investigations, and most flattering commendations 
were bestowed upon me. But there came a time when | 
longed for a larger field, a ephere not too limited for 
the most successful operation of the system so rapidly 
growing in favor in the larger towns, and when the health 
of the wise woman who shared my enthusiasm seemed to 
demand a change of scene and climate, I quite approved 


her suggestion to secure a position in a larger city, and) _ 


immediately took steps to that end. 

I learned that the city of Atlantis was about to employ 
a superintendent, and as the conditions seemed to meet 
our requirements, we decided to take up our abode in 
Atlantis. I felt that my interview with the committee 
would be a mere form ; success had perched triumphantly 
upon my banner; my ability was beyond question; my 
experience all that could be desired. I had but to 
win new laurels. Armed with suitable testimonials, 
copies of my new historical chart and a treatise upon 
ventilation that had recently been published in the Scien- 
tific Herald, 1 approached the city of Atlantis with the 
same cheerful air of confident expectation that characier- 
ized the movements of the Federal army on its first ad- 
vance. I visited each member of the school board and 
modestly made known my errand. I was gratified by 
the attention I received, and foresaw no obstacle in the 
way of my appointment. At the office of one of these 
gentlemen I met a young man of prepossessing appear- 
ance, whose dignified bearing, fine eyes, and genial smile 
interested me. I failed to recognize in him, however, a 
possible rival, and allowed myself to be charmed by his 
youthful expression and agreeable manner. My surprise 
upen Jearning that be had secured the appointment of 
which I had felt so confident cannot be described. The 
wise woman laughed merrily over my chagrin and begged 
me to find out, if possible, the cause of my defeat. Ap- 
proaching the member whose candid manner seemed best 
suited to my purpose, I asked what circumstances or con- 
siderations led to the decision ; were my qualifications un- 
satisfactory or my ability questioned? I was assured 
that everything was perfectly satisfactory ; no candidate 
had surpassed me in attainments and experience. Might 
I inquire about the successful candidate? Were there 
points of superiority? Certainly, I might inquire, but 
could only learn that he *‘ impressed the committee favor- 
ably.” He bad been a tutor at College, and had 
commanded the entire respect of the students; they 
thought him intelligent and able to carry out the wishes 
of the board. ‘We understand our business,” said this 
wise member. ‘“ Our superintendent will be merely our 
agent, acting under our direction and control. We shall 


give the routine work into his hands, but we don't care. 


to have changes made in our schools.” I felt consoled 
for the loss of the position, and sought another place 
where the services of an intelligent educator were required. 

A vacancy soon occurred at Mythville, where a super- 
visor had been employed ; here, certainly, I shou!d not be 
required to do pioneer work, and might hope to find an 
intelligent committee. I presented my testimonials as 
before, adding a copy of a book I had recently published 
upon “‘ Language in all Grades.” There were many ap- 
plicants, I was told, but none whose experience and fitness 
compared favorably with my own. The interest and 
friendliness of the honored members were misleading, and 
quite unprepared me for the announcement in a morning 
paper of the appointment of Mr. F. F. Fiiilinghysin to 
the office I sought. From the same source I learned that 
said Fitilinghysin, after having spent a year in Germany, 
had been for several years a successful teacher in an 
asylum for deaf mutes. The wise woman laughed less 


merrily at this announcement, but encouraged me in my put mein.” Finally, an opening of unusual promise was A letter of inquiry was addressed to the faculties ” “# 6 . 


determination to learn, if possible, the reasons for this 
choice. I was informed that the former superintendent 
had not been a favorite; to be sure, he bad thoroughly 
organized the schools, and brought them to a most excel 
lent condition; he was an earnest, painstaking, fai hful 
worker in all that pertained to his position. The new in 
cumbent, it was thought, would invest the office with new 
attractions ; the teachers would be drawn to him; his 
conversations upon foreign lands and upon methods of 
teaching in the asylum were entertaining and instructive, 
and his fine presence, agreeable manner, and distinct 
enunciation would render him a pleasing lecturer upon 
educational and other topics. I was a wiser man; I had 
undervalued youth, prepossessing manners, fine eyes, a p)eas- 
ing expression, and vocal gymnastics: Curiosity now led 
me to continue in the investigation of a subject that other- 
wise would have been no longer attractive. Happily, a 
liberal income and a profession obviated the necessity of 
success, which I determined, however, to achieve at any 
cost. As a scientific study I would discover the under- 


lying principles of action. I said to the wise woman, 


Mrs. ALICE FREEMAN PALMER, 
Mass. Board of Education, Ex President Wellesley College 


“ Here are six or nine men of average intellect and busi 
ness ability, who act apparently in harmony. They cau- 
not doubt my ability. Their peculiar experience has 
probably made them shrewd and far-sighted, and they 
see faults of which I am unconscious, or I am deficient in 
some qualities that seem to them essential. I will dis- 
cover, if possible, the cause of my failure; as a psycho 
logical study, I will investigate the principle of action and 
the influences that cause individual minds to act in con- 
cert upon subjects that wou'd naturally call for diversity 
of opinion. 

Before again making application in person, I asked the 
wise woman to report accurately the number of gray hairs 
in my somewhat abundant moustache. She reported 
nineteen, which at my request she removed. A slight 
tendency to baldness was also concealed by a different 
arrangement of the hair. A new overcoat, it was thought, 
would add to my personal charms, and thus reinforced I 
again set forth upon my self-imposed mission. Avoid- 
ing detail, I will only say I wrote numerous letters inclos- 
ing testimonials, from which I never heard, although I 
invariably inclosed stamps for this purpose. When I 
succeeded in securing an interview, I was usually ques- 
tioned and encouraged, though sometimes rebuffed. I 
was passed along from member to member, to be treated 
alternately as a friend, a bore, a gentleman, but in every 
instance, I failed to secure appointment. In one instance 
my successful rival was a young man prominently con- 
nected with a military academy ; his dignified carriage 
outweighed ail that I had been able to bring to bear upon 
the honorable gentlemen. Another successful competitor 
overshadowed me by reason of honorable connections and 
aristocratic associations. I .was often in the position of 
the man who tarried long at the pool. I had “no man to 


brought to my notice, and I boldly entered the lg, 
termined to succeed. I threw aside my testimop;,), i 
eept those pertaining to my service as tutor at the Colleos 
[ talked of my tour abroad ; of my legal stuqj, 
practice ; of my one term at the legislature; | related 
my best anecdotes ; I was genial, urbane, indifferent, | 
had no pet theories ; I should look to their superio, wis 
dom and judgment for system and plan of work, J, dug 
time the morning papers contained the following a. 
nouncement: “ At a meeting of the board of education 
last evenirg, Mr. U. V: Veneer, a prominent lawyer of 
B , was unanimously elected superintendent, M 
Veneer is a gentleman of culture and leisure, of advanced 
and liberal views in education, and it is believed that he 
will bring the schools to a high standard of excellenc» 

I had succeeded ; but a position secured at such g cost 
had no charms for me; I returned to my law officg con. 
tent with the profession that allows manliness of character 
and independence of thought and action. My investiga. 
tion had disclosed no uniform principles of action, no 
superior discernment or psychological insight ; the oop, 
trolling motive appeared as varied as the occasion, 

My experience was doubtless exceptional, yet I hay 
reason for believing the average school board well repre. 
sented by those I met. These bodies are composed of 
individuals drawn from among their fellows, often by 
mere p2rtisan action. Having other interests, they seldom 
give discriminating attention to the subject in hand, and 
perhaps lightly follow the lead of the stronger will. They 
are invested with authority and power unequaled in other 
trusts, and conceit too often waits upon the oftice Ty 
me it is no longer a matter of surprise that faithfulness js § 
often unrewarded, and that premiums are not always 
given to knowledge and experience. 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE 2X. 
TENSION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 


EDMUND J. JAMES, PH. D, 
President University of Pennsylvania. 


University extension is a term which of late has at 
tracted the attention of every one interested in popular 
education. It has come to us from England, and is there & 
applied to a movement directed toward aiding in the 
work of public education by utilizing for purposes of pop. 
ular instruction the magnificent facilities existing in the 
old centers of learning,—more particularly at Oxford and 
Cambridge. It involved sending out the professors, tutors 
lecturers and fellows of the English colleges to give s$ 
tematic courses of lectures at different places. It wass 
going forth of the university to reach those classes wh 
for any reason found it impossible to attend the universities 
themselves. The movement has been a great success it 
England and gives promise of accomplishing far mo 
in the future than it has in the past. 
A similar work has now been begun in this country at tr 0 
or tbree places. It has achieved a phenominal success 
and about Philadelphia during the last winter, and his 
resulted in the establishment of a national associatiol 
for the promotion of university extension. This org*” 
zation, known as the American Society for the Extensa 
of University Teaching, proposes for its leading aims the 
collection of information pertaining to the movement ® 
the arousing of public and collegiate interest in the work 
Its headquarters are in Philadelphia, but its field is 
whole country and it will strive to interest all the college 
and universities in the movement, and make each institabe 
the center of a local work. Many of the leading int™ 
tions have already indicated their interest in the gocielf 
and new ones are joining the ranks every day. 
The society will endeavor to form branch organizali 
in the various states and in the leading cities for th i 
pose of arousing local interest and managiog the lt 4 
work. What these local societies may do 
from the history of the Philadelphia Iccal branch dary 
tho winter of 1890-91. P 
This society was formed in the spring of 1890. . 
the resalt of a-call for a meeting of those inter” 
the subject. The plan pursued was as follows ® 
first meeting the interest manifested was 5° £°"° 


it was determined to form a society, and Dr. Wm. Pera 


of the University of Pennsylvania, was chose? pee” aa 
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rniversity of Pennsylvania, of Princeton University, of 

oh, Rutgers, Swarthmore, Bryn Mawr and Haverford, 
king whether their professors would be willing to go on 
+, this work if it should be undertaken. The replies 
ere 80 favorable that it was at once resolved to send the 


“geretarys Mr. George Henderson, to England to study 


movement in its original home. 

Upon his return he made a report and presented a 
plan of grading which was adopted. The services of 
yr. Richard G. Moulton, the most successful of English 
jactarers, were obtained, and the work was begun in No- 
vember, 1890. The aid of professors from Princeton, 
University of Pennsylvania, and the other institutions 
mentioned above was also freely offered and aecepted. 

The method adopted was to ask a few leading citizens 
in acertain ward or suburb to undertake the formation 
of a local society or “ center,” as it was christened. A 
necting was called of those interested in the subject, and 
s local committee was appointed to take charge of the 
center, who also assumed the financial responsibility for 
the courses given. ‘This usually took the form of a guar- 
antee fund raised by subscription to cover the deficit in 
ese there should be one. This local committee procured 
the rooms for the lectures, had the tickets and the an- 


The great difficulty is get the colleges, on the one hand, | His facts are numerous but not related, hence frequently 


and the public on the other, thoroughly aroused to the 
importance of the subject. ‘This will be the special 
work of the AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE EXTENSION OF 
University TEACHING. 


COMPARISON AND CONTRAST: LEVERS OF 
INSTRUCTION. 


BY L. R. KLEMM, PH.D., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


It was a cultured audience in Europe that smiled in- 
credulously when I stated that the area of the United 
States was nearly equal to all of Europe without Russia ; 
it was a normal school class of young ladies that had 
passed through a four years’ course of high school 
studies, who could not believe that the Amazon River 
drained a larger area than the Mississippi and Missouri; 
it was a class of precocious boys, from 15 to 17 years, 
who were ready to lynch me for treading on their patri- 
otic corns by deciding that the Victoria Nyanza Lake 
was about as large as Lake Superior. These are only a 
few of the common errors into which we fall through 
faulty study of geography. The maps rarely being on 


worthless. 

Newspaper advertisers who have an eye single for that 
which catches the eye, are beginning to see that the 
statistician’s bars, representing figures on a scale of 100, 
teach better than figures. Hence we see baking-powder 
manufacturers apply this mode of representation, and to 
good effect. I had a fine opportunity recently when 
speaking to a gentleman from South America, of leading 
him, ad absurdum, by using the old-fashioned scale of 
100. He claimed that his country did fully as much for 
education as any other. He dictated to me long and 
ponderous figures of sums spent in his country for educa- 
tion. After noting these down, I found the ratio per 
capita. We found that in his country only 8 per cent. 
of the population are in school, while in the United States 
it is 22.4 per cent., in Germany nearly 20 per cent., in 
Canada 19 per cent., in England 16 per cent., in France 
145 per cent., and so forth. We found that Prussia 
paid $2.86 per capita of the population for public educa- 
tion, while his country managed to spend 43 cents. The 
gentleman was completely upset, and in our further dis- 
course he admitted that he had been misled in thinking 
that his country stood right at the top of the ladder. 


~ 
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houncements printed, fixed the price of admission, usual- 
ly $1.00 for six tickets, and undertook to sell enough 
season tickets to cover the course. This committee also 
selected the course to be given. 

The Extension Society undertook to act as go-between 
among the centers and lecturers. The price paid for a 
course of six lectures was $100. A syllabus of each 
‘ourse was prepared and printed and put on sale at a 
Lominal price at the door. § A class exercise was held 
wt the close of each lecture for those who wished to re- 
main. At the close of the course an examination was 
sven. So much for the machinery. 

The success of the work was instant and general. The 
“nlers were organized faster than lecturers could be 
found. The demands for courses exceeded all anticipa- 
Hons. Over forty courses of instruction were given em- 

8 250 lectures. The aggregate attendance ex- 
teed 50,000. Courses in astronomy, physics, biology, 
ne history, European history, English literature, 

study, botany, ete., were given. All indications 


my to a large increase in the number of centers next 
Itis confidently believed that the field in this country 
Tg tp, extension is much broader than in Eng- 
me The desire for higher education is more general 
more consuming. ‘The average intelligence at least 
nis White population is considerably higher ; the ele- 
of an education, at least in the North, more gen- 


the same scale makes the dimensions of some countries 
look insignificant in comparisons with others. Of 
course anyone who understands what such expressions 
as “Scale: 1 to 15,000,000” mean, will know that 
a continent represented on a scale of 1 to 15,000,000 
appears larger than when drawn on a scale: 1 to 20,000,- 
000. But to the average child this fact remains a mys- 
tery for many years, and I can testify to the fact that 
even teachers sometimes are not aware of the meaning of 
such expressions as “scale,” when used in connection 
with maps. Many text-books fail to state the scale on 
which their maps are made, hence the learner would 
seem justified in measuring the dimensions of Lake 
Chautauqua, that appears as a good-sized sheet of water 
on a local map, and in finding it equal in dimensions with 
Lake Titicaca on the map of South America. 

A praiseworthy featare of some of our geography text- 
books is the small side-map of a familiar state, say lowa, 
found on all the other maps of the book, always appear- 
ing in conformity with the scale of the respective map, 
as a standard measure, so to speak. 

Comparison and contrast are valuable means of in- 
struction, and I am afraid much of what our pupils learn 
is not organically connected, because a proper comparison 
with related facts is wanting. A similar case is found in 
the chaos of knowledge, of the average American who 
looks down upon systematized knowledge presented to 
him in scientific treatise, and who prefers to glean his 


facts from detached newspapers and magazine articles. 


Ra the bars aiprificss the ; the arta of siguifiiss fhe Ke valley. 
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Considerations like the foregoing have induced me to 
make a loan of a German atlas in which the principle 
of proper comparison is beautifully illustrated, as seen 
from the cut inserted. I sincerely hope that I am not 
appearing in the role of a carping critic. The illustra- 
tion is offered merely to afford teachers an opportunity of 
informing themselves, and then presenting geographical 
facts as they should be presented. Naturally I quote the 
German atlas, but use English names. 

Nore: Lake Amadeus in Australia is not found on any Ameri- 


can map in my possession; nor the rivers Kubango and Ogowe in 
Africa. 


VACATION IN CAMP. 


BY A BOSTON MASTER. 


No vacation offers a greater combination of aftractions 
for rest and recreation than one spent in eamp; but the 
success of camp life depends largely upon knowing how 
to adjust the details of camp management to one’s com- 
fort. One should plan for it thoughtfully, and select 
mates carefully, — they should be few. The time and 
place of starting, length of trip, and other details should 
be fully discussed and definitely settled. Do not put off 
getting ready till a few days before starting. : 

Your comfort depends much upon whether your dres 
is adapted to your purpose. For underwear, two suits of 


winter flannels are sufficient, and three or four pairs of 
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woollen stockings (heavy homespun, I prefer). To these 
should be added two gray flannel shirts. Avoid delicate 
and fancy colorings, which are not suited to the rough 
usage of camp life, where strength and warmth are more 
essential than style. For outside garments, it is com- 
monly said, wear your old clothes. Your last winter coat 
and vest may do very well, but your trousers must be of 
good material, firmly woven. Scotch goods catch twigs 
and are soon much worse fo: wear. Homespun, whip- 
cord or corduroy make the best trousers. Knickerbockers 
are well suited for tramping, but when mosquitoes are 
about, the boy with long trousers has the better time. 
Two pairs are sufficient for a short stay. A strong pair 
of suspenders are much more comfortable than a belt. 
For tramping, a pair of heavy, thick and broad soled 
lace boots are best, with wide, flat heels, and so filled with 
oil as to be water-proof. The woods are always damp, 
and dry feet make traveling much easier. For wear 
about camp and in canoe, a pair of light shoes are better. 
A soft felt hat or a light canvas cap, with visor back and 
front, are best for the head. The felt hat is much more 
comfortable in rainy weather. Take some warm woollen 
blankets along, not less than three, and alsv a rabber 
blanket. The woods are often cold at night, and the 
third blanket makes the difference between a good night’s 
rest and its opposite. If not always needed for covering, 
it is very convenient for pillow or mattress, 

Now, how shall you carry your “goods and chattels” 
in the most convenient way? Take no boxes, but pack 
everything into a water-proof clothes bag which can be 
snugly laced. A small satchel for carrying some of the 
lesser articles is convenient. By the latter, I mean brush, 
comb, tooth-brush and paste, toilet soap, needles and pins, 
conrt plaster, cartridges, and a few simple remedies. The 
object of a ditty-bag is to have a few things accessible at 


Wall Tent. 


all times rather than to unlace your clothes bag. Stimu- 
lants, if taken at all, should be limited to a little brandy. 
I have found a dipper of hot cocoa very refreshing after 
a long tramp. 

An Indian does well in the woods without a tent; his 
training has given him sufficient endurance to sleep with- 
out shelter or to prepare it from what materials may be 
at hand. Later you may acquire the same skill, but for 
the present a tent is essential for your comfort. Jf you 
go far into the woods to remain some time in one place, 
it is true a bark camp may be made, provided the trees 
are sufficiently large and of the right kind. Not every 
novice can peel a tree skillfully or so arrange the bark 
when it is ready for use as to keep out the wind and rain. 
Provided this can be done, suitable trees for bark and the 
best camping ground are not always near together. A 
lean-to of boughs looks well at a picnic, but I would not 
recommend it for a dormitory on a rainy night. So I 
come back to my first statement, that a good tent is essen- 
tial for comfort. My own choice is a small wall tent, 
8 x 10, being ample size for four persons. Some recom- 
mend carrying tent-poles and pins, but unless the tent is 
large they had much better be left at home. Birches for 
ridge-pole and uprights are to be had at every camp, and 
tent-pins can be cut with a sheath knife. My tent has 
holes at each gable so that the ridge-pole may pass through 
and be supported outside, which is more convenient than 
the usual way. 

Having arranged for clothing and shelter, fishing tackle 
and firearms are to be considered. One good rod, with 
two fly-tips and one bait-tip, is sufficient. If most of the 
travel is to be by canoe, two rods are convenient. It is 
not necessary that these should be expensive. I have 
found a lancewood, costing four or five dollars, and a good 
reel to have given excellent service and lots of fun. For 
all around work and rough usage this has proved better 
than a more expensive split bamboo. A fair rod and a 


good reel is a better combination than the opposite. As 
your trip will probably be in the close season, your heavy 
rifle will be a useless encumbrance. Many people enjoy 
target shooting on off days, and a light 22 or 32 rifle does 
well for the purpose, beside being so accurate that small 
game may be killed by a fair sbot. The ammunition is 
light and much cheaper than heavier calibers. 

Cooking utensils: Baker, bread pan, two fry pans, dish- 
cloth and two towels, pepper shaker, salt shaker, tin dip- 
pers, tin plates, forks, knives, teaspoons, large mixing 
spoon, two tin pails with ears riveted on for kettles, the 
larger one holding a gallon, a coffee pot, can-opener, axe, 
small whetstone, — these are sufficient ; you might do with 


A Pleasant Campfire. 
less and do better with more. All these have been col- 
lected some days before starting time, and you have found 
much pleasure in it and in anticipating the days that are 
to come. 

Now make up your order for supplies. Experience 
has led me to get mine before starting. Some recom- 
mend getting them at the last grocery on the route. Do 
not expect to keep the larder well-stocked by your own 
skill with rod and gun. Fresh provisions are always 
welcome ; but have a good supply of substantials on hand. 
You will need flour, salt, pepper, biscuits, Indian meal, 
baking powder, clear salt pork, — beyond this, each one 
selects what pleases him. From an old bill before me, I 
find the following articles forming the bulk of supplies 
for a party of five during a four weeks’ trip in the British 
Provinces, viz. : Condensed milk, tomatoes, soups, canned 
beans, sardines, coffee, tea, bacon, onions, flour, sugar, 
cocoatina, olives, pickles, lemons, hard bread, and Indian 
meal; to these were added pork, potatoes, and butter, 
furnished by farmers jast before entering the woods. 

‘The preliminary journey ended, you have finished your 
first meal at the edge of the lake which stretches out be- 
fore you. The horses are waiting to return, while the 
place and time they shall come for you is being decided. 
Your canoes are launched and loaded; you step in and 
paddle up the lake. larly in the afternoon select a 
camping place, which should be on high, dry ground, 
with a good landing, and commanding the finest views, 
near good water and plenty of fire-wood. Now detail 
each member for special duty, — one to pitch the tent and 
clear the ground (which should be smooth and level) of 


The Stove. 


familiar during the night; one to pick browse for beds, 


cook. 


ting a large, green log in three or four six-feet lengthe. 


drive two sharpened stakes into the ground; it is well to 


all stubs, stones, and bunches, which otherwise become so 
and another to get fire-wood, build fire, and assist the 


The tent should be pitched to the windward of the fire- 
place and near enough to it that, with flies thrown back, 
the heat will penetrate to the further end. Nothing about 
an outing lingers so pleasantly in the memory as the 
evenings spent around the camp-fire. It is one of the 
most comfortable features of an outing. Amateurs are 
apt to build a Fourth-of-July bonfire rather than one to 
warm and cheer your tent. A good fire is made by cut- 


Eight or ten feet from tent opening and leaning from it, 


notch these and brace from behind — ran, 
the logs (one on top of the other, the biggest first) ide : 
should be kept in place with two large stones at ion : 
and opposite the stakes. Use two large logs for andirons 
between which pile birch bark or hemlock chips to jin, 
and keep the fire replenished by green wood cut in short 
lengths. This is not the cooking range, although it dos 
nicely for baking bread. For the stove, lay two large 
logs side by side, say four inches apart at one enq he ‘ 
twelve inches at the other end. The upper side of there 
should be hewn flat so that a pan will stand upon then 
level and secure. Between the ends of the logs drive two 
forked sticks securely into the ground, and upon them 
rest the pole from which to hang the kettles. The wide 
end will do for the fry-pan, the narrow one for the coffer. 
pot, and other dishes can be placed between them. (9, 
with a good fire of red coals made from small birches, 
beeches, or such hard wood as may be on hand. [| yi! 
not enter upon camp cooking further than to say, lear, 
at home how to fry fish, mix bread, make coffe, and, 
getting the principles, apply them in the woods. 

Prepare your bed from the browse of fir or hemlock 
Secure a liberal supply, and, having staked a log at the 
head and foot of your bed, fill in with the boughs. Thos 
should be carefully placed one by one, butts down, and 
shingled one upon the other. Avoid using pieces with 
large stems ; the finer the better. A good bed requires 
time and care in the preparation, but when well done jt 
is worth all the trouble. It should be not less than a foot 
deep, and more compact under the shoulders and hips, 
Over all spread the rubber blankets, and upon these each 
one will arrange his own bedding. A muslin bag, filled 
with leaves or fragrant fir tips, makes a comfortable pillor, 

SMALL SHOT. 

Never point firearms at anything you do not intend {o 
kill, and have the chambers empty when getting in or 
out of a boat or carriage. — Keep a compass in your 
pocket; also a waterproof box of matches. — Before cut- 
ting down a tree, first clear away all small brush within 
swing of the axe, as they make it glance and often cause 
bad accidents. — Keep your tenting ground neat. Rough. 
ing it does not mean going back to first principles in all 
things. — When opportunity offers, take a daily swim and 
rub down thoroughly after coming out. — Daily air your 
blankets, and frequently change th» browse. — Do not 
catch more fish than you use, or kill game for the sake of 
killing. — However enthusiastic you may be, incidents 
will occur to dampen your ardor; the sun will not always 
shine, neithes will fishing prove just as you had hoped.— 
Companions may develop traits not observed before ; but 
do your part faithfally and cheerfully, looking always on 
the bright side. This done, you will have passed your 
time with enjoyment and profit. 


WHAT, WHEN, AND HOW TO READ 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


The school misses its aim if it does not teach the child 
what, when, and how to read, inspiring him with 4 pu" 
pose to read and a love for reading. He must learn 
wha: to read and what not to read. The want of success 
in the reading of the day is largely due to its aimlessnes 
The purpose of this article is simply to call attention to4 
few principles that are safe guides in the formation af 
reading habits. There should be no ambition to read 
many books ; on the other hand, there should be no fal 
sentiment that one must know everything in and sbom 
the book he reads. There should be no ambition to 7e#! 
popular books; on the other hand, there should be sf 
sentiment against reading a book simply because It 8 
new when popular. A thing may not be worth yo" 
reading simply because it is the fad of the day ; 
again it may be. Do not think you must read all - 
in every book you read. There may be much in ® boo 
for which you.care naught, while there are some *hité* 
in it for which you care much. 

Without attempting to be exact, it is safe to say 


four-fifths of the books published in the English lang" | 


are not worthy the thought of the general pale © 
busy age, and that four-fifths of the remainder 5 a 
rejected by you. Wild as. this statement 
base it upon figures. There are 10,000 new 00 


English issued each year. One-fifth of theee 
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., large estimate of the books worthy the attention of 


general reader; and one-fifth of these, or 400, is 

hably, a8 many as it will be worth your while to read ; 
al one-fifth of these, or eighty, is probably as many as 
+ is possible for you to read. 

There are four ends to be secured in your reading,— 
information, thought, style, and rest. In this exacting 

» one must be well informed. Success in business, 
‘nfluence in society, usefulness in the world, as well as 
one’s peace of mind, require that one should know much 
more than was known by a man similarly situated in 
sy other age- Much of our reading, therefore, must 
be for information. The world’s thought turns to elec- 
tricity, political economy, or sociology ; to Russia, Africa, 
Brazil or Canada, and the well-informed man must take 
the time, secure the books and acquire the requisite 
information promptly, skillfully, for permanent usefulness. 
He must go into life, therefore, with the taste and habit 
for learning from books whatever is essential to his pros- 
perity, influence and peace of mind. Information is 
of mach less importance in our day than skill in its use. 
There is a theory just now that the great aim of school 
life is to teach a child to think about what he sees, 
touches, meets. It is of much greater importance that 
| he be taught to think about what others think. The conflict 
of life is with men, not objects ; with man’s intellectual 
activity, not his physical. The straggle is not with the 
man who talks to us on the street or in business so much 
as with the thinking of the men who are behind his 
| thought. We ean afford to ignore the petulant neighbor, 
the scheming rival if there be behind him no great prin- 
ciples, no time-honored philosophy or sophistry. The 
stroggle is with men not with a man ; it is with the grav- 
itation of human thought and not the viciousness of one 
mind. If public sentiment is with us we can defy the 
basest enemy that ever lived. If we have the judgment 
of the best thought of the ages with us, and philosophy 
that is eternal beneath us, we can defy the veriest Shy- 
lock; for some Portia will do our thinking for us and 
release us from our bonds. 

The great work of school reading, therefore, is to teach 
the child to think in line with the great thoughts of the 
beet books. While he goes to some books for information, 
he goes to others for the tonic of thought, for an inspira- 
tion to think, for base lines of intellectual activity. 

So far as our influence goes with the average man, 
much depends upon skill in the art of putting things. 
There is so much said and written that we only stop to 
hear or read that which attracts us. Literary style to- 
day is not what it was in the Elizabethan age. Men no 
longer write for critics, but for influence. There is that 
in true style which satisfies the critic while it holds the 
multitade. John Banyan challenges the admiration of 
critics, but he has been admired by the common people 
for many generations. 

Slavery is a thing of the past. The boy of fourteen 
was not born till nearly twenty years after slavery had 
ceased to attract public attention. He has never heard it 
talked of, for it dropped out of our speech at the opening 
of the war, and yet there is no book so much read to-day 
ty the children of America as“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” It 
sa classic, but it is universally enjoyed. 

The person who would write, speak in public or con- 
verse effectively must have his style unconsciously toned 
i by the reading of good style. There is little time for 
this kind of reading ; we can only be influenced by the 
ttyle of another by frequent readings of something that 
ve thoroughly admire. Every man needs, therefore, a 
few classics, pet chapters in Shakespeare, Emerson, 
ce Ruskin, and other favorite authors, which he 

..- Tapturously, that their phrases may clarify and in- 

"igorate hig 
Bp problem in American life is how to rest. We can- 
thane thinking. American air is too tonic for absolute 
*ss. We must find rest in intellectual activity, that is, 


of Sein be repose in thought. We must learn the art 
highest hypnotized by a book. This is, perhaps, the 
* attainment of the day. We must learn what 


in Th and how to read to this end. It may be 
Fakes $ comments on men thro nature, in 
ined * revelings among myth makers, in Burroughs’ 


., OOF Out-door atmosphere, or it may be in the aimless 

ie of “ Kalevala”? or “ Hiawatha,” but it must be some- 

tray pe has the power of swinging and swaying us 

tinating 7 Self and out of life in an easy off-hand, fas- 
Way. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


176. How does a child begin to learn new words for 

himself, and what powers of the mind does he then use ? 
H. M. S. 

This question was answered in “Conference” of June 

4, so far as spoken words were concerned, and with rea- 
sonable satisfaction, perhaps, regarding printed words. 


177. Inan article in the “ Pedagogical Seminary,” I 
read the expression “in the circumstances.” It is by a 
master of good English, in an article that is evidently 
written with much care. Why did he not say as others 
do, “under the circumstances ” ? A. C. M. 

“‘In the circumstances ” is the correctform. The idea 
is “ within,” or “ among,” and in no sense “under.” But 
universal good usage has made “ under ” allowable, and it 
is used by those who mentally protest every time, simply 
because they think it a. non-essential and not worth the 
effort to reform universal good usage. 


178. What dependence can be placed upon the reports 

of observations of children, published occasionally ? 
AMATEUR PEDAGOGUE. 

"They should always be taken with a deal of hesitancy. 
They are of no value unless they are genuine beyond the 
possibility of question. This the reader can rarely know. 
He must pin his faith to the publication in which the 
record appears. If it is in Stanley Hall’s Pedagogical 
Seminary, it is safe to say that it it as reliable as any- 
thing can be expected to be. This because President 
Hall is himself an expert observer; because he reads 
every word before it goes into the periodical, and there- 
fore he would challenge any improbable record until he 
could know that the observations and the record were 
genuine. 


179. What do you think of the visiting school craze ? 
Trefer especially to the effect upon the school visited ; upon 
its teacher and pupils ; upon the unvisited schools of the 
town,—those teachers and pupils. SUPERINTENDENT. 

I could write a book upon that question. The “ visit- 
ing school craze,” as a whole, has been of inestimable 
service in the improvement of methods and the spread of 
devices, but it has ruined many teachers and schools. It 
is usually a combination of circumstances that brings a 
single teacher or school into prominence. Few teachers 
can do honest work twenty days in the month if they are 
liable to run an educational circus every half day. The 
effect upon the pupils is demoralizing when they see the 
teacher doing only the things that show well. It must be 
said, however, that there are some much-visited schools 
in which there is honest work, in which the teachers 
never change the program unless there is a thoroughly 
good reason for it. The best arrangement I have known 
is for the principal of the school to place upon one door 
in each grade for a week, “Open to visitors,” and 
upon every other, “‘Not open to visitors.” In this 
way every room receives its sMare of visitation, and the 
pupils expect a slight derangement of the program for a 
few days. 


180. I would like to make observations of children, for 
I see and hear some very funny things, both at school 
and at home. I think 1 have an eye and ear for the 
ludicrous. Could I make them of any service to any- 
body ? Eyrs AND Ears. 

Your observations would probably be worth very little. 
You are on the wrong track. You see and hear the ludi- 
crous. Science has little use for the unusual; what it 
desires is a faithful and extended observation of the usual. 
English as She is Taught was a very funny book, but it 
was also a useless one. It gleaned more of the unusual 
sayings of children than were ever gathered before or 
than will ever be gathered and arranged so skillfully 
again. There is great need of patient, faithful observa- 
tion of the “usual” in child life, eventuating in reliable 
record well classified. An eye and ear for the ludicrous 
is almost proof positive that you have not the patience 
and honesty to see, hear, and record the tame and unin- 
teresting acts and words of childhood. A genius for the 


ludicrous implies the art of exaggeration. He who tells 


a “good thing” of another instinctively colors it for 
effect. It is truthful from the standpoint of the imagina 
tion, but not from that of science. | 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics 
should be agpreneed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., 
ng, a. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


("X") By M. W. Jones, Haverhill, Mass.—There is a promis- 
sory note having 1% yearstorun. The interest on the same would 
amount to $345, and the true discount to $300, Required the 
principal, and rate per cent. 

Solution by the Editor. 

Represent 1% years, = 600 days, by 7; $345 by M; $500 by 
N; the required principal by P; the required rate per cent. by 
R ; and the expression (RT + 36000) by W; then, obviously, 

Px Weed... 


and P 


From (1) and (2), after eliminating P and then restoring the ex- 
pression represented by W, 
M—WN 
R = 36000 = 97%, (3). 
MN 


= $2300... (4). 


( S ) By S. E. M,, Grass Valley, Cal.—At what time between 
one and two o’clock are the hour and minute hands equidistant 
from twelve, on opposite sides ? 

First Solution by ‘‘S.,’’ Holyoke, Mass. 

The position of the minute-hand gives 60 —y= 2... (1); and 
the position of the hour-hand gives 5+);r=y... (2). 
Eliminating y, we have x = 50}$ minutes, which is the required 
time after one o’clock. Also, y = 9,°; minutes, which is the re- 
quired time before two o’clock. 

Second Solution by the Editor. 

Let x minutes represent the required time after one o’clock, then 
(60 — x) minutes represent the required time before two o'clock. 
That is, 60 — x .*. x = 50}4, and (60 — xr) = 9,',. 


By Ellsworth,’ New York Cjty.—Soive 

ry) — (x? — Oxy’) = 9y — 16zy .. . (1), 
and = 4+ 25y" 

Solution by the Editor. 
Writing (1) thus, 
(x — 9y?) — (x) X — Vy?) + 16ry?=0... (3). 
Extracting the square root of (3), 
— — 4yy(z) (4). 


Squaring (4), etc., 


Therefore x = 1, or and y = +4, or +}/(—1). 


(2) By G. W.T., South Byfield, Mass.—To inscribe (1) a rect- 
angle of maximum area in a given semi-circle. To find (2) a point 
in a semi-circumference such that the sum of its distances from the 
extremities of the diameter shall be a maximum. 

Solutions by the Editor. 

I. Let 2x represent the longer side, and y the shorter side of the 
required rectangle; then since the longer side is coincident with the 
diameter of the semi-circle, y = \(r? — 2”). 

Also, A = 2ry, = 2ry (r? — x?) = a Maximum. 
22 == (2), and y = jrj(2). 
II. Let x and y represent the distances of the required point 
from the extremities of the diameter; then 
y = — 2%), 
D=2r+y,=2+ — =a Maximum. 
“2 


Also, 


(3) By A. N. S., New Hartford, N. Y.—Two men pay $100 for 
100 yards of cloth. A pays $j more per yard than B. How many 
yards does each get for $50 ? 

Solution by the Editor. 

Let x represent the number of yards A gets for $50, and $y, the 
price per yard that B pays; then (100 — x) will represent the 
number of yards B gets for $50, and $(y + }) will represent the 
price per yard that A pays. 

(y+ 4)z=—50... (1), 


and y(100 — = 50... (2). 
Equating the values of x derived from (1) and (2), 
ay — 1 (3). 


y = + 1) dollars, and x = 50(3 — 5) yards, 

Hence y+4=}(3 + 75) dollars, 

and 100 — x = 50 (¥5 — 1) yards. 


(4) By E. H.P., Pittsburg, Pa.—Can this equation, 


sin(x + A) sin2A 
be solyed for zx ? 


Solution by the Editor. 
Expanding and then dividing both numerator and denominator 
of the left-hand member of (1) by cos zr, 
tanrcosA + sinA A ( sin2 A (2) 
tanxcosB + sinB 
Writing (2) thus, 
tanz + tand (4 
tanx + tanB tanB 


(3). 


Solving (3), 


tan2z == tanAtanB, That is, = -.\(tanAtanB). 
tan” [Ly (tan A tanB)]. 
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ToRONTO in three weeks. 
BETHLEHEM in two weeks. 
THE air of woods or sea is healthful. 


Man .inzss in behavior must be secured through school 
life. 


Strupy should cease when the head aches. 
be imposed upon. 


Try not to 


AccuRACY, rapidity, and ease are the ends aimed at in 
arithmetical processes. 


Ir a child is restless, study and treat the cause. Do 


not merely say, “ sit still.” 


Aut the free public schools of Paris have manual 
training for children above ten years of age. 


THE Chicago schools are fortunate in having Mayor 
Washburne appoint the members of the school board for 
this year. 


WASHINGTON, the state, will have a school fund of 
$25,000,000 when the school lands are disposed of 
wisely. 


One sixva of all the crime in America is committed 
by persons wholly illiterate, and one-third by persons 
practically illiterate. 


Buack Beauty has been read in all the schools of 
San Francisco “with the most intense interest and de- 
light,” and “‘has been the most effective reading of the 
whole year.” 


Tue free education bill of England, which will prob- 
ably pass Parliament during July, is one of the most im- 
portant educational measures ever considered by Eng- 
land’s law makers. 


By the end of the third year of school life, the child 
should have an oral and written vocabulary of fifteen 
handred words, words that he must know in order to 


More teachers break down from overwork and 
worry than is suspected. Teachers need to guard 
against the habit of worrying, and they need some lively, 
comforting or restful out-of-school associations. A cir- 
cular of inquiry sent out to 116 teachers for information 
about mental fati gue revealed the fact that twenty-three 
of them had themselves broken down from overwork. 


ADVANTAGE OF CLAss Work.—In the ery for more 
individual work we are liable to forget that there are 
advantages in class work. Fads are usually senseless, 
and fashionable phases of school work are liable to have 
little reason in them. There are advantages in dealing 
with a child by himself, ministering to his special neces- 
sities, but it is uareasonable to argue therefrom that class 
work has no special virtue. In Germany nearly 5,000 
small children were asked seventy-five questions each, 
about familiar objects, and the children did more than 
twice as well who were in classes of twenty and upward 
than those in groups of less than eight. This was so gen- 
eral that it could have been no accident. Children in 
classes are stimulated to think more quickly, more con- 
fidently, more reliably, than those who are practically by 
themselves. 


Mrs. Atice FreEMAN PatmerR.—We present in this 
number the portrait of Mrs. Palmer, who did so much 
toward making Wellesley College what it is among the 
literary and scholastic institutions of the land, who has 
done so much for many of the philanthropic and benevo- 
lent societies, and is now directing her attention largely 
to the public schools of Massachusetts, being upon the 
State Board of Education. She brings to this work a 
combination of talent rarely possessed by one who is 
willing to devote time and energy. to general public 
school reforms. She has a personality and intensity, a 
scholarship and experience that is sure to make a deep 
and lasting impression upon the school work of the state. 
Her relations to Harvard through Professor Palmer’s 
position, to Wellesley, and to other literary institutions, 
gives her special influence in accomplishing public re- 
forms. She is already a valuable aid and an important 
educational force in the state. 


ATTRACTIVE ADVERTISEMENTS. — Not the least im- 
portant feature of this number of the JourRNAL is 
the attractive array of advertisements. Never was 
there grouped such a combination of announcements 
of books for teachers and schools, of new publica- 
tions for libraries, for general reading and reference ; 
of school apparatus and appliances; of materials and 
devices for all grades and classes of schools. Here may 
be learned what all the school book publishers and gen- 
eral book sellers are proposing for the profit and delight 
of their patrons for another year. The Teachers’ 
Bureaus, the great means of promotion and of advancing 
the salaries of teachers are here introduced to our read- 
ers. The Summer Schools, so helpful and inspiring to 
teachers personally and professionally are here announced 
in all their fullness. 

This number of the JourNAL specially deserves the 
thoughtful examination of our subscribers as well as of 
thousands who will receive it who have not been regular 
readers. We extend congratulations to our patrons, 
both subscribers and advertisers, and wish them a de- 
lightful vacation and a prosperous year. We hope also 
to find among our subscribers for next year thousands 
who are attracted to us by seeing this number of the 
JOURNAL. 


PRINCIPLES AND TRADITIONS.—One of the most mis- 
chievous pedagogical tendencies of the day is the ignoring 
of principles universally accepted. The craze for the 
new is wrecking many an otherwise promising teacher 
and superintendent. Mark, we say principles, not tradi- 
tions. For pedagogical traditions, so far as they relate to 
what must be taught, to methods of teaching, to programs, 
etc. etc., we have no word of defence. We have suffered 
quite long enough from slavish reverence for the custom 
of not teaching fractions or percentage until the average 


write correctly in his home, shop and business life. 


child leaves school; of teaching square and cube root to 


— 
children who will never remember “how to do jt» til 


they are twenty years of age; of teaching formulas 
explaining examples in mental arithmetic, ete. ete, ~ 


in the way of progress. 

With principles it is altogether different. The prin. 
ciples of pedagogy were enunciated by Philosophie) 
masters, while the traditional ways and means hays 
established by the survival of the unfittest. Ther, are 
keener, brighter experimenters to-day than ever before, 
It is an age of experimenting and inventing. [t j, not 
an age of philosophizing. We reason to few Conclusions 
but jump at them by instinct inspired by observation and 
experience. No one is willing to study principles gyi. 
versally accepted, but every one is “in the craze ” ty de. 
fend some new phrasing of a never-accepted, or long-ago. 
exploded educational heresy. This is a disease myc} 
akin to la grippe, coming from no one knows where, anj 
enervating the entire system. A study of the masters j, 
one of the great needs of the day. A knowledge of 
accepted principles is needed. 


SCHOOL EXCURSIONS. 


The school excursion is to be one of the prominent 
features of the school of the future. The spirit of 
modern teaching makes it inevitable that the class with 
the teacher should have close and prolonged contact with 
mother earth. Book knowledge, in-door study of natural 
objects, count for little except as they suggest something 
everyway true to life, as they can only do when they re 
call what has been seen and known from the touch of 
nature. Not alone for a knowledge of lakes, rivers, hills 
mountains, plateaus, watersheds, mountain chains, river 
systems, basins, capes, the river’s banks, sources, and 
mouth, and other geographical terms and facts, is this 
valuable, bat for botany, natural history, natural philos- 
ophy, literature, and history. The best possible in-door 
study of plants and minerals is unreal, and will become 
mechanical unless seen with an instructor or adviser in 
nature. What a landscape is to its picture, growing wild 
flowers are to the plucked samples of the classroom. 
The trouble with everything of this kind is that one ex- 
cursion a term, and that the same dall routine, answers 
the purpose in the eyes of the average teacher. In this 
way even ihe excursion becomes mechanical. The ides 
is for the school to study everything, that can be studied 
profitably, through excursions. In a half hour after 
school take the class to see all the varieties of pumps in 
the village; to a carpenter’s shop,—by previous arrange- 
ment,—to see his tools and benches, and to see him illu- 
trats the use of each by using it ; to a blacksmith’s shop 
and machine shop; to a factory or mill; to some place 
with a fine echo; to see a farmer’s implements; 04 
bakery ; to coal pits, mines, or brickyards ; to the legit 
lature and the town meeting ; toa bank and post-office, 
When teachers appreciate the value of all this, the 
questions of time and expense will soon be solved. Schodl 
excursions are here “for business,” and the teacher mutt 
utilize them as fast and as well as she can. 


COLLEGE IN COUNTRY OR CITY. 


The Chautauquan for July has a valuable symposit” 
upon the location of the college. Julius H. Seelye, D.D, 
LL.D., says a university should be in the city, but the 


ing of its students, the discipline of body and mind,” 
intellect, heart, and will. This requires seclusion - 
should be kept from the temptations of the whirl of city** 


until he is through with his college studies. Henry ea 
Rogers, LL. D., of Northwestern University, 


country” for the sake of economy, because of 8 
atmosphere, because of the absence of the city tempt 
tions. President James B. Angell of Ann Arbos 8! 
the constituency of a city college is local and of # = 

spirit. College life is more inspiring in the county, , 


is more scholastic enthusiasm, the mind is less div? 


great success. Professor Hjalmar Hjorth ner 


Columbia, thinks a large city and a small tow?” 


adapted to the college. 


schools must learn to ignore traditions when they stany fa 


college in the country, because its sole aim is the perfect | 


It is yet to be demonstrated that a city college 


unfortunate, while a medium-sized city is 
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W. Harper of the University of Chicago, 
a ardently for the city. The college influences the 
a pod good, and this is the center of modern life It 
om ats a large local constituency, remedies the natural 
— ey to scholastivism and narrowness ; its professors 
preserved from dry rot by being brought into contact 
Hi, men ; students can see and hear men distinguished in 
sy lines of thought and life, and have opportunities to use 
jjbraries and museums of art and science and archeology. 
Prof. Herbert B. Adams, Ph. D., of Johns Hopkins; 
believes in the city college as more catholic and cosmopoli 
tan, and less sectarian and provincial. A country college 
, a relic of monasticism, Students cannot flourish in 
clusion A country college typifies a rural town a long 
way from & railroad. | 
We have but sampled the arguments of these experts. 
The arguments differ widely ; they have a radically differ- 
ent philosophy, and interpret experience differently. So 
far as experience goes, the friend of the country college 
Harvard “in the country,” when it is strictly a 
Boston college. Yale and Princeton are so related to 
New York as to be poor samples of country colleges. 
Johns Hopkins is whelly ignored, and the European col- 
lege experience is not thought of. The young men not 
only argue for the city, but attack the fundamental and 
‘dolized American ideas of a scholastic atmosphere. 
Harper and Adams are clearly here to lead a departure 


in the American college idea. 


THE TEACHER'S MARKING. 


A teacher rarely considers the probability of his mark- 
ing of a students’ work being relatively unjust. The 
students’ standing or school record is wholly in the hands 
of the teacher. Eton recently tried the experiment of 
having all papers marked by two examiners, each ignorant 
of the marks given by the other. She tried this regarding 
literary work, and also regarding physical matters by two 
physicians. The two teachers averaged a difference of 
sixteen per cent., the physicians of nine per cent. The 
opportunity and probability of disagreement was as great 
with the physicians as with the teachers. It shows, what 
is undoubtedly true, that physicians, through liability of 
“consultation” by which others may pass upon their 
judgment, have trained themselves to make all estimates 
and judgments upon the assumption that another may 
pass upon the same. ‘The teacher has had no occasion to 
consider such a contingency. 

In the case at Eton that sixteen per cent. average 
difference must have meant great occasional discrepancy. 
What a change it would have made in the standing of 
the class as a whole whether one man or the other, or 
the average of both was made the record. 

We once had an experience that illustrates this point. 
A lawyer, for many years a teacher, a prominent high 
school teacher, and the writer were invited to sit in judg- 
ment upon the merits of an argument of the graduating 
class in a university. We had been selected by the pro- 
fessor who had the matter specially in charge, because he 
had special confidence in each of us. The judges sat to- 
gether. It was decided that we were not to confer until 
it was over, that we were to mark each of the six, choos- 
ing first and second winners of prizes. We were then 
to retire and consult. The case was so clear to each, 
however, that as soon as it was over we turned to each 
other saying it was a waste of time to retire because it 
Was 80 clear, and each spoke the name of the one who 
had won so clearly, and he was three different men. We 
Were no better agreed on the second three. All but 
one of the six,—Mr. X,—were selected for either. first 
*r second place. When we retired each was so confident 
that he was right that no one would yield. When the 

patient audience had sent for us three times. we com- 
Promised by giving one of the three first the second 
Prize and the third honorable mention and allowing the 
man who preferred this third to make the report. When 
* had announced our decision there was évident dis- 
hatin the professor that selected us, the other pro- 
“sors, all the class and the audience generally thinking 
t should have gone to Mr. X, the only one whom 

“ne of us had thought of for either place. It would 
rth all it would cost, could all papers’ be examined 

Pendently by two equally able examiners. 


THE “JOURNAL” FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The editor desires to express appreciation of all the 
forces that have conspired during the past six years to 
make educational journalism every way pleasant and 
profitable, and to assure the readers of the JOURNAL OF 
EpvucatTion that in the coming year he will endeavor to 
utilize all business connections, personal acquaintances, 
schoolroom observations, and library resources in making 
the JouRNAL and AMERICAN TEACHER more valuable, 
enjoyable and helpful in the home as well ag in the school, 
for the advancement of the profession as well as of the 
teacher in the profession. 

For the past six months and more, the editor has had 
the privilege of being at the head of the editorial force of 
one of Boston’s standard dailies, an experience which 
ought to prove of inestimable value as he once more con- 
centrates his energies upon educational journalism. 

In each year of the past six we have modified many 
features of our paper to meet the higher standards of 
professional work, endeavoring to be in the forefront in 
principles and methods for the schoolroom. Experiences, 
friendships, and business connections conspire to enable 
us to make greater advances next year than ever before. 

Methods.—During the coming year we shall present 
methods on a higher plane, in a different way, from a 
different standpoint than any before attempted. We 
have made a careful study of the best professional and 
special journalism, and find that the distinguishing feat- 
ure which lends power is the report of special cases in 
medicine, experiments in electricity, departures in archi- 
tecture, principles in sanitation, devices in carpentry, etc. 
We have known that one feature of our special work 
that has attracted the most wide-spread interest, and 
has longest held professional attention is such illustrated 
reports of school work as that in arithmetic from the 
schools of Reading, Pa., reading in Chelsea, primary 
work in Oswego, history in Allegheny, busy work in 
Washington, geography in New Haven, literature in 
Chicago, manual training in Cambridge, drawing in 
Providence, school management in San Francisco, sewing 
in Philadelphia, language in Boston, book-keeping in 
Malden, spelling in Quincy, local geography in Newark, 
color work in St. Paul, sloyd in Minneapolis, natural 
science in Detroit, character-training in Pittsburg, ete. 
During the coming year, therefore, the method depart- 
ment of the JouRNAL will be devoted to a discriminat- 
ing, complete, illustrative and scientific study and pres- 
entation of the best teaching of every school subject in 
the best schools of America. With this in view the 
editor will devote much time to school visitation for the 
express purpose of knowing the latest phases of such 
teaching. 

Educational Changes.—The Journat is in touch with 
every phase of school management and legislation, and 


‘nothing of importance has occurred in the educational 


circles the wide world over during the past year that 
has not had prompt report and comment. The next 
year promises to witness vital discussions in several 
states and countries, and arrangements have been made 
for the most complete reports of these events. 

Symposiums.—There will be upon every question of 
general interest a symposium representing the concise, 
mature judgment of the leading experts and practical 
teachers of the country. This department will be 
systematized and presented with much greater fre- 
quency than before. 

Exercises.—The abundance and variety of school ex- 
ercises presented the past year have been so thoroughly 
appreciated that their frequency will be maintained 
and the variety enlarged. The call for Warren Win- 
throp’s exercises upon special topics, as “War and 
Peace,” “At Sea,” “Grant, Sherman and Sheridan,” 
‘Inventions and Inventors,” “ Memorial Day,” “ Ameri- 
ca’s Wit and Wisdom,” “ America’s Tomorrow,” “Songs 


and Hymns,” “Fruits,” etc., have been so great that 


many new exercises upon fresh themes will be pre 

Conference with Teachers.—No feature of the Jour- 
NAL has proved more attractive and helpful, if our corre- 
spondence may be a criterion, than the Conference with 
Teachers. The best possible testimony to its success is 
the fact that every question asked in this department 


of both JovrnnaL and AMERICAN TEACHER has come 


directly from the need and desire of some teacher or 
superintendent. This department will be continued dur- 
ing the next year. In a word, the JourNAt will be, so 
far as the editor and his associates can make it, a credit 
to the profession, an inspiration to the ambitious teacher, 
and a help to all; and all the assistance that our 
friends can render from time to time will be highly 
appreciated and fully reciprocated. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The Western colleges are booming. 

The flag furor of the schools has not abated. 

Women will vote upon school elections in Illinois. 

Omaha is pleased with her one-year-old training school. 

Maryland is highly elated over her educational advantages. 

The Harvard Summer School will make a specialty of gymnastics. 

Newport, R. I., is to have manual training introduced into schools 

Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., gets $1,000,000 from J. B. 
Colgate. 

In Amherst College the average hea!th of students improves from 
year to year. 

The Manual Training School, Washington University, St. Louis 
graduated 60 pupils this year. 

No change has been made in the general school law of Illinois. 
Both the House and Senate bills have been defeated. 

The twenty-eighth annual convention of the state of New York, 
George William Curtis presiding, will be held at Albany, July 
9-11. 

The Alum: Association of the State Normal School at Fra- 
mingham, Mass., will hold ite ninth biennial meeting on Tuesday, 
June 30. 

Every teacher in Dover, N. H., was remembered by her pupils 
with a substantial present at the close of the term, and the news- 
papers duly announced them. 

Miss Lizzie A. Herrick, for the past two years teacher of draw- 
ing in the Somerville public schools, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion in the Faculty of the College for the Training of Teachers in 
New York. 

E. H. Cook, Ph.D., principal of the Rutgers College Prepara- 
tory School, New Brunswick, N. J., has accepted the superintend- 
ency of the schools of Flushing, N. Y. They ev ently want a 
man of experience. 

The ground has been broken in Brooklyn for an industrial school, 
given by Henry W. Maxwell in memory of his mother and of his 
wife, who were devoted workers in the Brooklyn Industrial School. 
The new building will be thoroughly equipped. 

Langdon S. Thompson of Jersey City, formerly of Pardue Uni- 


versity, Ind., has received the degree of doctor of pedagogy from 
the School of Pedagogy, New York City. Supt. William N. Bar- 


ringer of Newark and ten other men and two women also received, 


this degree. 

Dr. J. H. Hoose of the Cortland [N. Y.] State Normal School, 
a man who has always had the courage of his convictions, has been 
unfortunate in having a board recently that did not appreciate all 
he was doing for the cause of education. This difference is 
liable to culminate in his retirement, although every student in 
the school signed formally a protest against it. 


THIS AND THAT. 


On long serene midsummer days 
Of ripening fruit and yellow grain, 
How sweetly, by dim woodland ways, 
Or tangled hedge or leafy lane, 
Fair wild rose thickets, you unfold 
Those pale pink stars with hearts of gold. 


Christine Nilsson has resolved not to sing again in public. 

Sixty years is said to be the average age of our senators. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe has just completed her eightieth 
year. 

Bret Harte is hard at work on a story of considerable length. 
He is a steady worker, but stops for one hour’s walk each day. 


Flutes found in the Pyramids of Egypt, played 3000 years after 
burial, show that the Egyptians had our scale. 

Verdi’s scheme for an ayslum for old musicians or those incapa- 
ble of future work is progressing finely. The ground has been 
purchased just outside Milan. 


Ouida says that Rudyard Kipling ought to be whipped and put 
in a corner like a naughty child for his impudence in touching 
pen and ink without knowing how to use them. 


The German University student is in high feather just now, 
owing tothe emperor’s recent panegyrics. Duels have increased 
largely at Bonn and the students assume such an arrogant atti- 
tude as to bitterly annoy the authorities. . 


The great sextuple printing press recently set up for the New 
York Herald produces 90,000 four-page papers per hour. This is 
twenty-five copies per second. The press consumes 26 miles of 
double width paper per hour and weighs 58 tons. 


Lord Tennyson accepted the invitation of the Werld’s Congress 
Auxiliary of the Columbia Exposition to become an honorary 


member, and added when asked to write: ‘‘ But as for a song, | 
am an old man verging on eighty-two, and cannot promise,’ 
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A THOUGHT IN FRACTIONS. 


BY WM. M. GIFFIN, 
Cook County Normal School, Ill. 


A short time ago a young lady said to me, “‘ Why is it’ 
that the very moment you ask me a question involving 
fractions I become confused?” My answer was, ‘ Be- 
cause, no doubt, when I ask the question you have a 
mental picture of a symbol and then try to think of a 
process or rule by which to answer it, instead of looking 
at the things and seeing the relation of one to the other.” 
Her answer was, *‘ Well, I don’t know how that is. I 
am sure of one thing; I do not understand fractions.” 

‘Let us see about that,” said I. 

I then gave her the following test: ‘“‘ What is } of 18 
hats?” She told me at once. ‘Two hats.” ‘ What 
is } of 18 cubes?” “Two cubes.” ‘ } of 18 houses?” 
houses.” “} of 148?” Here stopped and 
looked hopeless. ‘ Well,” said I, “let us write the ques- 
tions on the blackboard.” The questions were then writ- 
ten as follows :— 


= 2 hats. 


— 2 cubes. 


2 houses. 


19 

1 18 

>of 

9 Nineteenths 


“Oh, I see! 2 nineteenths.” Then, after a moment, 
‘‘ Yes, but what would you do in a case like this, } of 4?’ 
“ Let us see. Tell me this, What is } of 55, or what 


(No Answer.) 


__. (With a bright 
smile.) 


may I say?” 

“Why, } of ais or wife’ “Yes, and what is the 
answer?” ‘1 gill.” Good, and now, } of 4, or what 
may I say?” ‘I see, I see; } of 4, or Good 
again; and what is the answer this time?” ‘“ Why, 7, 
of course.” 

If this impresses any young teacher as a good exercise, 
please do not take it for a text and deliver a lecture to 
your class something as follows: ‘“ Now, class, you see 
that taking | of 8 books is just the same as taking }4 of 
any number ; now, if we are going to take } of 3 pints, it 
is just the same as taking } of 12 gills, you see, because 
of course 3 pints equal just 12 gills and } of 12 is 4.” 
If this is done, you will find after a day or two that your 
class knows nothing about the subject. So conduct your 
lesson, so put your questions, so hide yourself as to cause 
the children to make all the discoveries, remembering 
that the effort put forth by the pupils to gain the knowl- 
edge should be so put forth as to be of as much, if not 
more, importance to them than the knowledge itself. 

Before using the device, change it a little so as to be 
independent. Where I have used a cube, use a book, or 
any other object. The slavish following of a method or 
device is belittling to a teacher. 


The ‘' Conference with Teachers’ has attracted much attention and 
won us many new readers. Its success justifies its continuance for 
another year. It will be enlarged. The best evidence of its success is 
the fact that not a question has been inserted the entire year which 
was not a genuine question asked by one who desired an answer. 


| There has been no padding. 


A SYSTEM OF BUSY WORK FOR roy, 
PRIMARY GRADES. 


BY ANNA B BADLAM, 
Principal of Training School, Lewiston, Me, 


The following system of busy-work exercises has hee 
arranged to meet the needs of teachers who find j, diff. 
cult to arrange work which has a purpose, for one divis 
sion, while the other division isreciting. I haye arranged 
it under the usual headings for the convenience of the 
teacher. While many of the devices may be familia, to 
some teachers, yet, inasmuch as the outline was sketched 
for the special needs of special teachers and their pupils, 
it can justly be called original in its plan and arrange. 
ment. All busy work should have an aim and a PUrpose 
beyond merely keeping the child ont of mischief, we og, 
well afford to study kindergarten methods and learn from 
them that nothing should be given to the child for mer 
amusement, but as the means toa definite end. Let us 
then try to systematize the busy work that we, too, shall 
have some ideal goal to reach. 

First Step.—Arrangements upon the desks with “Mrs, 
Hailmann’s Wooden Lentils” (34 inch squares and cire'es) 
to represent the domino group, viz. : 


@:ee ee , 
N. B.—Work to be done from blackboard copy of 


groups. 
Second Step.—The same arrangements with appro. 


priate figures applied. The figures from old calendar, & 


if mounted on cardboard, answer admirably for this 
purpose. 

N. B.—Work to be done from blackboard copy of 
groups and figures. 

Third Step.—Practice upon any special group which 
the class is studying. Arrange upon the blackboard the 
various objects you wish the class to use in representing 


the 
efit (Continued on page 16.) 


TO TEACHERS. 


wish to know what the world has done to educate 


the best teachers are now pursuing in their work; if you expect to be worthy 
of your calling in every respect, — you cannot afford to be without THe INTER- 


NATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 


for this purpose. 


If you desire to advance in your profession, if you 
wish to be prepared to command higher salaries , if you 


TO BOARDS OF EDUCATION. The character and excellence 


of your schools will depend upon 
the efficiency of your teachers, and every available means should be afforded 
them for a thorough preparation for their work. 
more wisely made than the purchase of THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
SERIES for the benefit of your teachers ? It gives a view of the whole field of 
educational work—historical, theoretical, and practical. 
his vocation intelligently and successfully without the professional knowledge 
he will find in the INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 
Teachers’ Library without delay. We will make a liberal discount upon orders 


TO CITY AND COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, Aty prac: 


the people, and what methods 


What investment could be 


No teacher can pursue 


Place it in your 


trations, 50 cts. 


ticable 


plans for placing the INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES within reach of 
your teachers will undoubtedly meet with your approval and co-operation. If 
you will send us your address, we will submit to you a very advantageous offer, 


of interest to yourself and to your schools. 


professional 


Circles than the various volumes of THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 
Every State Circle that has been organized has already adopted one or more of 


these books. Nearly twenty thousand copies 
Boone’s History of Education have been sent 


Special rates for books adopted will be made to members of Reading Circles. 


Agents Wanted, <Any further information will be promptly given by addressing 
DP, APPLETON & CQ, Pustisuers, 


1, 3 & § Bonp 


TO READING CIRCLES. No books can be more appropriate for the 


EASY PAYMENTS. We will deliver the series complete, express 


charges paid, to any responsible teacher, payment 
to be made in monthly installments until full amount is paid. 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT will be made on cash orders for the series, 


or for any volume or volumes in quantities. 


trations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


By Pauw Beart. 
American Schools by 


work of Teachers’ Reading 


of Sully’s Psychology and 
to the Indiana Circle alone. 


Price, $1.00. 


CHAUVENET'S GEOMETRY, 


Street, New York, 


Comprehensive Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 


By Joun C. Cutter, B.Se., M.D. 140 illus- 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 


Adapted and arranged 

. H. Greene, M.D.,, 
With 570 Illustrations. Book One—Animals 
Piants, Stones, and Soils: 30 cents. Book Two 
—Physics, Chemistry, Animal Physiology, and 
Vegetable Physiology: 36 cents. Complete in 
one 16mo yolame; 375 pages; 60 cents. 


A Treatise on Elementary Geometry, with A - 
diges containing a Copious Collection of Ener. 
cises for the Student and an Introduction to 
Modern Geometry. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.60. 


New 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS ANDO ACADEMIES. 


The Latest and Best Text Books 


Astronomy, Chemistry, Physiology, and Natural Philosophy. 
Recommended and Indorsed by the Best Educators and Authorities. 


Cutter’s Physiologies. 
Beginner's Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 


By Joun C. Currer, B.Sc, M.D, 12mo, 
140 pp., 47 illustrations, 30 cts. 


Intermediate Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 


By CALVIN Cutter, A.M.,M D. A Revision 
of the First Book. 12 mo, 200 pp, 70 illus 


CONSISTS OF 


Primer of ‘Scientific Knowledge. 


Man. Animals. Plants. Stones, The Three State 
of Bodies. Reading Lessons. Summaries. 
Questions, Subjects for Composition. By PAvl 
BERT, author of ‘ Bert’s First Steps in Sei 
entific Knowledge,” translated and adapted fcr 
American Schools. Illus. 16mo. Cloth. 36 ots 


Sharpless & Philips’ Astronomy. 


by Prof. IsAac SHARPLES, Se.D., of 

verford College, and GrorGE M. PHILIPS, 

A.M., Principal of State Normal School, West 

Chester, Pa. Explicit Directions given ps 

Practicable Cases for Observing 
r 


lanations. 
of Matter. Profusely Illus, 12mo. Cloth. $1. 


‘Phenomena. Clear Exp 
Sharpless & Natural Pail 


A.M., Principal of State Normal School, Wet 
Chester, Pa. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


for 


NEW BOOKS ON MATHEMATICS. 
Elements of Plane & Spherical Trigonometry, 


By Epwin S. Craw ity, Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Pennsylvania. 


CHAUVENET'S GEOMETRY, Abriigct. 


By Wa. E. Byerty, Ph.D., Professor of 
ematics, Harvard College. 8vo. $1.20. ss 
“The plan of throwing the student or | ‘ 

own resources from the start 15 eager 

correct one in geometry. It is a book calc chet 
to develop not only the student, but the en 
as wel]. I know of no other text-book ie cs, 
for genera} class purposes.” J. 

the University of Wooster, Wooster, V: 


¥4* These books are all handsomely illustrated, and bound in a new, attractive, and subst? 


atial 


Copies of any of the above sent to teachers, for examination, upon receipt of price, Adsress 


1, B, LIPPINGOTT COMPANY, Publisher, 715 a 717 Market St, Piet 
M, AMBROGE, 94 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston 
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THE LEAVEN OF ART IN EDUCATION. 


The infusion of a new element into the public school 
agtraction of a European country like Germany o1 
france is @ simple and direct matter. Such an under- 
taking is naturally the affair of the government. The 
gentralization of power in the hands of a few men makes 
it possible to develop the whole school system in any 
esired direction, steadily and authoritatively. It is quite 
different with us. Oar government is invested with no 
gach effective power in this department. We must 
depend on individual enterprise. 

Every thoughtful observer of public school work sees a 
great revolution quietly but effectively in progress. There 
must be forces at work to thus keep the ball of progress 
moving. ‘There was never before a time when we were 
jo near understanding what is needed to bring children 
into right relations with the world about them and with 
each other ; to make the most and the best of the inherit 
ance of life. All over the country earnest teachers are 
tudying child-nature, studying the natural surroundings 
of the child and endeavoring to help him grasp the mean- 
ing and the possibilities of this environment. The earn- 
et conferences of educational workers in different parts 
of the country are an inspiration for the present and 
, promise for the future. Cullated reports of these 
conferences will show that, with all the minor diver- 
gences naturally to be expected as the result of varying 
individual thought, there is an energetic consensus of 
thought and feeling in the direction of the things that 
are vital. There is a growing feeling among educational 
workers that the best work can be done in the cause 
all have at heart only by co-operation and the utiliza- 
tion of the experience gained by others. But what of 
all that? What can be the outcome of all these con- 
ferences and consultations when there is no recognized 
official authority to gather in these floating ideas, formu- 
late them and direct their practical application? It is 
private enterprise we must rely on. ‘The efficiency of 
the teacher’s work depends on the materials and the 
tools he has to work with. Those who provide right 
materials and tools, aid the work as essentially as those 


who give instruction. The instructor can accomplish 
little in the way of practical results, unless some house 
ean be found to do for him something like what the 
government does for teachers in the old countries, — 
some house that dare run the risk of difficult and 
doubtful enterprise, and that has the confidence of 
workers in the cause. 

The cause of Art Education has kept many of our 
best brains busy during the last twenty years. Few of 
these workers realized in the beginning anything like 
the full significance of the work they were inaugurat- 
ing. The understanding of what Art means in public eda- 
cation has been a slow, progressive growth. The Art 
element in the study of Nature means getting at the 
beauty and the meaning of natural objects ; not resting 
on the mere material facts. The Art element in geog- 
raphy and history means entering into the lives of 
other people distant in time or in place,—understanding 
their environment, their characteristic thought and feel- 
ing,—and the work they have wrought with their hands 
to express this thought and feeling. The Art element 
in Manual Training means the recognition in all hand 
labor of the principles of truth and beauty that have 
inspired the workers of other countries and other 
times. 

This is not a fanciful dream. Art Education is com- 
ing into our public schools, and coming in to do a 
work that cannot now be measured or weighed. Prom- 
inent educators abroad are observant of our progress 
in this direction. And this progress has been largely 
due to the long and faithful support which the cause has 
received from one source. It is greatly to the credit of 
the Prang Edutational Company in Boston that they had 
the requisite faith and courage to come forward years ago 
and give this great movement a practical basis and support. 
The Prang Course of Instruction in form study and 
drawing has grown with the growth of the idea of Art 
Education in America. The work of this house has 
the sympathy and approval of the earnest, progressive 
workers in this field. Its practical adoptions cover 
most of the large cities of the Union, and a vast num- 
ber of smaller cities and towns. And this recognition 


by the educators of the United States is supported by 
the highest authorities in the old world. One of the 
ablest professors in the University of Zurich recently 
expressed in a German review his conviction of the 


profound significance of the Prang Course in form study 


and drawing in the education of American children. 
The attention of the Parliament of Great Britain has 
been officially called by the chief of Her Majesty’s 
Educational Commission to the work done by the pub- 
lishers of this course in training teachers to carry on 
the new work in our American schools. 

The secret of the secure establishment of the Prang 
Course in our schools is very simple. It is based on 
long and sympathetic study, both of Art and of children. 
It makes provision both for the observation of things, 
which leads to thought, 1nd for the expression of that 
thought along artistic lines. Its exercises are classified 
clearly, arranged logically, and so graded as to meet the 
needs of different ages and different capabilities. It pro- 
vides material for study for whose judicious selection the 
best thought of educators and artists has been drawn upon. 
It provides clear, copious, and suggestive hand-books for 
teachers, to help them in interpreting the work to their 
pupils. Above all, the immediate directors of the whole 
undertaking charge themselves with the task of giving 
additional, personal assistance to those superintendents and 
teachers who are in earnest in desiring it. Prang’s 
Normal Drawing Classes are now pretty well known 
throughout the Union. The members of these classes, 
scattered thickly all over the country and united by the 
correspondence plan of home study, form a growing army 
of faithful workers in the cause of Art Education; and 
the three offices of the Prang Educational Company, in 
Boston, New York, and Chicago, are three centers from 
which skilled supervisors go out as experts to guide and 
direct the work in the schools. 

The educational work undertaken by this one house is 
clearly of the utmost importance in the gradual broaden- 
ing of our common school instruction. It is no exagger- 
ation to say that this undertaking of the Prang Educa- 
tional Company corresponds in magnitude and in prac- 
tical importance to that of government authority in the 
older countries. It is safe to prophesy that the next ten 
years will see a broad and healthy growth of Art Educa- 
tion in the common schools, resulting from the efforts of 
this Company. 


NEW BOOK 


IN FORM STUDY, DRAWING, 
AND MANUAL TRAINING. 


They are made by Lanepon S. Tuompson, recently Professor of Drawing in Purdue University, and now Supervisor of Drawing 


in the Schools of Jersey City, and are accompanied by an abundant supply of apparatus. 


The author has had many years 


experience in teaching, from the lowest Primary through the Grammar, High, and Technical Schools, and it is believed that 
his books are so well thought out, both from a philosophical and from a practical point of view, as to adapt them to all ap- 
proved methods and views in the teaching of drawing. As at present proposed, the entire system will consist of the following 
Series : (1) Manual Training ; (2) Primary Freehand ; (3) Advanced Freehand ; (4) Model and Object; (5) Historical Ornament ; 
(6) Decorative Design ; (+) Geometrical ; (8) Orthographic Projection ; (9) Perspective. The first four series are ready. Write for 


sumples if you are contemplating a change. 


The following estimate of the series, volunteered by Dr. E. E. Wuirs, recently Superintendent of Schools in Cincin- 
mit, ought to have weight with those who know Dr. White’s wide survey of this field: 


Mr. Ausurn, Cincinnati, O., March 4, 


| When I was in New York recently, I had the opportunity of ex- 
amining Prof, Thompson’s Drawing Books, and I beg permission to say 


4g00d word in their favor. 


severa] 


I gave special attention to the manner in which he has arranged the 
series, and I deem it a decided improvement over the “ mixed ”’| year. 


This arrangement dignifies drawing, and makes it seem something more 
than a diversion in school work. 

Of course if any superintendent or teacher wishes to alternate any 
two series of exercises monthly or bi-monthly, this can be done by re- 
quiring the pupils to purchase two books. The cost is the same for the 
In my judgment, the “mixed” drawing book has about run its 


ne of other systems. The attempt to combine free-hand, model-and-| course. iia 
ject and mechanical exercises in the same book, results in superficial I am also glad to see that Professor Thompson’s books are on the right | 
Work, Neither the teacher nor the pupils continue long enough at one|basis—that of true esthetic training. This basis promises the best results, 
| ind of exercise to become skillful in it. It may be true that variety|even in industrial directions. I am delighted to find in the several series 
om interest, but sound pedagogical principles demand that this variety |the typical forms of beauty as embodied in the highest works of art—forms 
b afforded by varied and progressive exercises in vach series, and not |none the less useful as drawing exercises, because they are beautiful. 
y ee Series of different exercises. If I am a competent judge, Professor Thompson’s books not only 
Pail ee to me that Prof. Thompson has adopted the true plan.|embody the results of the most promising experience in drawing instruc- 
Be and aot complete a book in the Free-Hand Series in half a year,|tion in our schools, but they are in harmony with the present. strong 
or me book in the “Model.and-Object Series. in the succeeding halt movement toward better artistic training through drawing. | am very 
BE 9 these ii half year is not too much. time for the exercises in either |cgnfident that this new system will prove a decided success, 
ig u © series, In q half year: something of skill can be acquired, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON, 
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16 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Vol. XEXIV.—No, 
Board- Work.—Ex. : Sixth Step.—Separating groups into halves. Material: For some are buried, and some are burned, 
| Several tworinch circles, and a variety of small geometric 
| figures. Board-work.—Ex. : To that we'll all agree. 
a ° Bat how shall i of ? 
-- =-; OOOBDB: that Lcome agen. 
Slate work when completed : [_]-@od In favor of COT REMAIN. 
¢ = . ice-cart ts ; 
A BARES: Deskework My fret and second together 
Fourth Step.—Arrangements to show the increase and ’ GAGD: OD'IaD: My whole the sportsman carries 
decrease of objects from one to ten; from ten to one. og ' , ; , hen hoping to hit or kill. NILLor, 
Material: “Mrs. Hailmann’s Lentils,” viz: i GAA 193, Ontone DiAMOND. 
Board-work, I. IT. ;! GoD Goo: 
Ov 00000 
N. B.—Let the pupils call the large circle plates, the 6 
£0000 small geometric figures little cakes ; in each case they are 0°16 
to divide four or six of such variety of objects into halves 
wer | Threads and Thrums. 


N B.—1. Have the children copy these arrangements, 
with the “lentils.” 2. Have the figures applied as in- 
dicated above. 


Fifth Step.— Arrangement to 
show halves of D groups. Material : 
Circles of colored G: O pasteboard and a 
long splint to rep- resent the line of 
division. Board-work : 


OOO 
OOOOCO 
000 


are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this de t should be marked “ ‘Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘* Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 


189. STAR. 

1. A letter. 2. Accounts current (abre.) 3. A swift runner 
4, The round top of a furnace. 5. Cries of one in pain. 6. Hid- 
eous. 7. Lean beasts. 8. House of Lords (abre.). 9. A letter. 
MACK, 


190. PYRAMID. 

Across.—1, A letter. 2. Combed wool ready for the spinner. 3. 
An external remedy. 4. A place lying east of Jerusalem, in the 
valley of Hinnom. 

* Down.—1. A letter. 2. A preposition. 3. The utmost degree. 
4, Akind of sandstone. 5. A mass of unsorted type. 6. Count 
(abre.). 7. A letter. MACK, 


191. ANAGRAM. 

They say that ‘‘ dead men tell no tales, 
And talk of ‘‘ dead men’s s pf 

But bones of dead men is my theme, 


dark. 5. A town in Bohemia. 6. Two words combined,—a, 

astronomer and a word meaning to forget. 7. A commander. §, 

Native. 9. Asurname. 10. A vowel. A. M.D, 
(Answers in three weeks.) 


ANSWERS FOR MAY 28. 


174. California, Kansas, Wyoming, Rhode Island, Buffalo, 
Utah, New Jersey, Tennessee, Rochester, Mt. Desert, Delhi, Fos. 
sano :—** Old friends are the best. King James used to call for 
his old shoes; they were easier for his feet.’’ 


B 177. 


E 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR SUNSTROKE. 


| OOOOO 


To talk of them I choose. 


It relieves the prostration and nervous derangement. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, CO. 


Hducational Publishers, 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Recently Published, in the Bradbury & Eaton’s Mathematical 
rithmetic, ENTITLED 


Series, a new Primary A 
“Lessons in Number.” 


By Francis CoGswELL, A.M., Supt. of Schools, City of Cambridge, Mass. 
This book is in many of its features quite different from any work for the grade hitherto pub- 


Attention is called to the following tried and approved text-books: 


Meservey’s Single and Double Entry Book-keeping. 


For HicH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. Price, 80cts, Examination copy, 50 cts. 


lished. The author in his work as Superintendent of Schools has given especial attention to the 
instruction in the Primary grade, believing that to be of first importance, and his book, it is believed, 
will be found adapted in an unequaled manner to the present requirements of Primary Schools. It 
covers the entire Primary course and its use will not conflict with the higher books of any other 
series. The book is endorsed by the highest authorities on Primary instruction, and though pub- 
lished but a short time has been ordered by a large number of the best schools in the country. 
Price, 25 cents. Sample copy sent for ro cents to school officers and teachers, 


A New Algebra. 
The Academic Algebra. 


By WM. F. Brapsury, Aead-master of the Latin School, Cambridge, Mass., and 
GRENVILLE C. EMERY, master and instructor in mathematics, Publi. Latin School, 
Boston. 412 pages. Price, $1.08. Examination copy mailed for 50 cts. 

The design of the authors was to make a book sufficiently elementary for beginners, and that 
should lead up by easy steps to the more advanced work required for preparation of students for the 
leading colleges and technical schools.. Their positions in the important schools with which they 
are connected have given them an opportunity of knowing the present requirements in the study, and 
they have received valuable suggestions from many teachers who desired a more satisfactory text- 
book than any of the Algebras now in use. On every page will be recognized the work of the skilled 
and thorough teacher. The success of this book, as evinced by its wide introduction and popu- 
larity in leading schools, is most gratifying. 


Algebra Examination Papers. 


For admission to several leading New England Colleges, and to the Mass. Institute of 
Technology. Containing over a thousand examples that have been given as tests by 
these Colleges. No better list for practice can-be found. Price, 50 cents. 


Bradbury & Eaton's Series of Arithmetics. 


Consisting of Bradbury’s Eaton’s Practical; Bradbury’s Elementary, and Cogswell’s 

_- Lessons in N umber ; are extensively adopted and: uséd throughout the country, and 
everywhere with the most satisfactory results. The Practical Arithmetic is heartily 
endorsed in written recommendations by representative financial and business houses 
as having the correct and best approved business methods. 


Bradbury’s Elementary Arithmetic, mailed for examination for 15 cts.; Practical, 


40 cts.; Elementary Algebra, 50 cts.; Geome 50 ots. ; . 
veying. 80 cts. i try, ; Trigonometry and Sur. 


e 


Meservey’s Single Entry Book-keeping. 


For GRAMMER ScHOOLs. Price, 60cts. Examination copy, 30 cts. 


Clear, simple, practical, and thoroughly adapted to business methods. 


The author has been remarkably successful in making the fundamental. principles of the subject 
intelligible to the ordinary school pupil, Most works in this line are too technical and elaborate for 
public schools, but Meservey’s text-books can be taught without difficulty by the regular teacher, an 
the average boy and girl can easily understand the principles of the subject and apply them to the 
examples. Suitable blanks are prepared to go with each edition of the book. 


Meservey’s Elementary Political Economy. 


For ScHoots ACADEMIES, Price, 60 cts, Examination copy, 


It is believed that the time has come for the elements of political economy to be taught in he 
domey: schools as one of the indispensable preparations for citizenship, The author of this wan 
en fortunate in leading facts and principles of the subject and intel 
to young people. This book is popularizing this important practical study, and is doing ¢x° 
service. 


Stone’s History of England. 


For HiGH SCHOOLS OR THE ADVANCED GRAMMAR GRADE. 85 cts. Examination 
copy, 50° cents. 


This work — in an attractive and interesting way the facts of English History essential 
a knowledge of those historical events that have been most influential in determining subset id 
results in the history of the nation. Unlike some histories it is not wholly devoted to walt de 
struggles for power, but describes the manners and habits of the English people at different pe 
and their progress in civilization, jish 
The study of this book throws much light on the history of the United States and on _ 
Literature. Several clear and excellent maps add much to the value of the book. It is very ® 


ful as a supplemefitary reader as weil as a text-book. 


= 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


: 
a 
| 
175. Catamaran. 
DBEA ME 7 
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a Lackawanna—Lackawanna River, very rare.) The lady who had made the inquiry proposed usin 
rists of this d t ted to send awrence—From Perry’s flag-ship, at the battle e Erie. ‘bat does it mean?”’ said a young man, the n addressed. 
[contributors ane hot Lebanon—A scriptural name. Having received the explanation, he said, ‘‘ No ; I don’t think 
thelr “4 put that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre-| Lehigh—Lehigh River. it would be a good plan, Most persons seeing those letters would 
for 4 é know no more about them than I did.’’ 


COUNTY NAMES. 


A Pennsylvania paper publishes the origin of the names of the 

ties of that state. The JOURNAL published, some time since, 
‘tar list, giving the origin of the names of Massachusetts cities 
1 al It would be well for every school to study the origin 
“tthe names of the counties, cities, and towns of its state. We 
spall be pleased to give, from time to time, such lista. We regret 

inability to give the name of the paper from which this was 
dipped, bat it was cut out for us and the name of the exchange not 
jemembered. We merely give the name of the party, place, or 
thing from which it was named. It will be understood that it is 
“in honor”? of these men, ete. 
—John 

—"The egheny River. 

‘Armstrong—General John Armstrong, who marched against the 
Indians of Kittanning in 1756. 

Beaver—The Beaver River, in which beavers formerly abounded. 

Bedford~The Duke of Bedford. 

Berks—Berkshire in England, where the Penns had property. 

Blair—John Blair, a man of public spirit. 

Bradford—Wm. Bradford, Attorney-General of the U. S. 

Bucks—Named by Penn, from Bucks or Buckingham in England. 

Butler—Gen. Richard Butler, who fell in the defeat at St. Clair. 

Cambria—Cambria in Wales, whence the early settlers came. 

Cameron—Hon. S. Cameron. 

Carbon— From its carboniferous deposits. 


Centre—From its location. 

Chester— Chester in England. 
Clarion—Clarion River, a beautiful, clear stream. 

Clear field—A large, clear or field, in the forest. 
Clinton— Dewitt Clinton of Erie Canal fame. 
Columbia—Colum bus, 


Crawford—Gen, Wm. Crawford. 
Cunberiand—< E98 English county, which comes from the English 
brilan 

com of the king of France, who bore the 
itle Dauphin. 

OF ents Delaware River, in honor of De La Ware. 
El—From the deer and elk which formerly roamed in this region. 
Frie—The Erie Indians. 

Fayette— Lafayette. 
Forest—-From the ‘‘ old Forest.’’ 

Franklin—Benjamin Franklin. 

Fulton—Robert Falton, inventor of the steamboat. 

Greene—Gen. Nathaniel Greene, the trusted counselor of Wash- 


“Sieeghee-<iiliie Selina, the godly countess of Huntingdon. 
who did so much for the advancement of Christianity. 
Indiana—F rom the Indians. 
Jefferson—Thomas Jefferson. 
Juniata—J uniata River. 


Luzerne—Chevalier de la Luzerne, minister of France to the U. S. 
Lycoming—Lycoming Creek. 
cKean—Governor McKean. 

Mercer--Gen. Hugh Mercer, a surgeon in the army of Washington. 

Mifflin— Governor Mifflin. 

Monroe—President Monroe. 

Montgomery—General Montgomery. 

Montour—An Indian chief. 

Northampton—Northampton in England. 

Northumberland—The English Northumberland. 

Perry—Com. Oliver Hazard Perry, of Lake Erie fame. 

Philadelphia—Brotherly love. 

Pike—Gen. Zebulon Pike. 

Potter—Gen. James Potter, a Revolutionary officer. 

Schuylkili—The Schuylkill River. 

Snyder—Governor Simon Snyder. 

Somerset—Perhaps from Somerset in England. 

Sullivan—General Sullivan. 

Susquehanna—The Susquehanna River. 

Tioga—From the river of that name, 

Unton—From the Union. 

Venango—From the Indian name In-nan-gu-eh, a figure found 
cut on a tree. 

Warren—Gen. Joseph Warren, of Bunker Hill fame. 

Washington—George Washington. 

Wayne—Gen. Anth. Wayne of Chester County. 

Westmoreland— Westmoreland in England. 

Wyoming—An Indian name made famous by Campbell. 

York—York, England. 


‘BORROWED PLUMAGE.” 


Much is said (and justly) on the duty of cultivating the principal 
of truth—‘‘ True in word and deed,’’—it is a good motto,—happy 
they who live up to it. But what is it tofbe truthful ? Certainly it 
is something more than to refrain from telling lies. Among many 
persons with (and more without) pretensions to culture there is a 
fashion of using in speech or in writing phrases which are the result 
of neither experience nor observation, quotations which in the origi- 
nal ‘‘getting’’ are entirely unknown, and thus may be absurdly 
misapplied. 

There is another species of dishonesty, the air with which newly 
acquired knowledge is sometimes displayed; but, it may be said, 
** no one has an intuitive perception of all learning,’’—‘‘ we cannot 


always give the source of our information, and no time can be 
given when knowledge may be said to be actually our own,’’—all 
this is true,—and as it is also true that illustrations should accom- 
pany rules, let me give a ease or two in point. 

A lady once asked a friend the meaning of the leiters I. H. S.,— 
which she ‘‘ had often seen but never understood.’’ Within a few 
days both were present in a company preparing wreaths and mot- 
toes for Christmas decorations. (This was at a time when Christ- 


mas celebrations outside the Angelican and Roman churches were 


** All the more reason for using them,’’ said the newly-informed, 
cooly. ‘‘ Put them up, and give such persons an opportunity to 
learn something for once in their lives.’’ 

Our Autocrat tells of a person who “‘ veneers in first-rate style; 
but the mahogany scales off now and then in spots.”’ 

A gentleman was once delighting a group of friends with an 
account of a beautiful statue, Miss Hosmer’s famous Zenobia, then on 
exhibition in one of our large cities. None of the company had 
seen the statue, and all were deeply interested in the account he 
gave. The figure, the pose, the drapery,—nothing was omitted. 

ut he was especially eloquent concerning the expression of the 
face, and his little audience agreed that the captive queen must 
have felt as he asserted she looked. But one of an inquiring 
mind asked some question, not easily answered, it seemed, and the 
er, after a moment’s hesitation, said, “O! I’ve not seen it,— 

I’ve heard of it from friends.”’ 


PAMELA McARTHUR COLE, 


MOST POPULAR AUTHORS. 


In a recent letter Edward W. Bok gives some interesting facts 
from a New York book man. He says: I learned from my all- 
around-informed friend that the books of some of the authors most 
talked about sell the least. ‘‘ Onida,’’ for example, sells vary lit- iy 
tle nowadays, and her books hang heavily upon the shelves of many ta 
a book store. Mrs. Oliphant, too, sells very lightly, while of a 
Wilkie Collins the smallest number of books are sold. Rider Hag- hoa 
gard is not nearly so good’ a ‘‘seller’’ as he was a year ago, and 
Tolstoi is also dropping off considerably. The third of recent fads, Bhs 
Ibsen, is losing his hold fast. E. P. Roe’s books are not doing as 


well as many thought they would, although the new edition just 
put out of his books may stir up a fresh interest in his works. hi 
Brete Harte’s popularity is also on the wane, whilst Jules Verne’s Fit 
new book failed to bring life to his old ones. The most popular : 
authors of to-day with the public are such writers as Amelia E. ‘ 


| Barr, Mrs. Whitney, Miss Jewett, Miss Wilkins, Lafcadio Hearn, 


MEMBERS of the Institute should not neglect to engage rooms i, 
at Bethlehem early. The Maplewood Hotel will open on July 6, th 
several days earlier than usual, as a special favor to the Institute. 
Prospect Cottage, not named on the list of boarding houses in the 
bulletin, but to be found on the map, receives guests at $6.00 per 
week. Capacity, 24. 


One of my new books is 
Prof. Du Croquet’s 
First Course. 
in French Conversation. 
Write for specimen pages, fy 
W. R. JENKINS, 851 & 853 6th ave., New York. eS 


Valuable Books from Lee and Shepard’s List 


Titles Selected from LEE and Popular Handbooks 


Cloth, 50 Cents Each Sent 
Correct English 


PUNCTUATION AND OTHER TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL MATTERS. For the Use of Printers, Authors, 
Teachers, and Scholars. By MARSHALL T. BIGELOW. 


MISTAKES IN WRITIG ENGLISH, AND 
HOW TO AVOID THEM. For the use of all who 
Een Write, or Speak the Language. By MARSHALL T. 

IGELOW. 


CAMPBELU’S HAND-BOOK OF ENGLISH 
SVNONYMS, ALSO SHOWING THE COR- 
RECT USED OF PREPOSITIONS. By Loomis 
J. CAMPBELL. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED. 
RicHaRD WHATLEY, D.D. 


SOULE & CAMPBELL’S PRONOUNCING 
HANDBOOK OF WORDS OFTEN MISPRO- 
NOUNCED 3000 Mistakes in Pronunciation Corrected. 


SHORTHAND WITHOUT A MASTER, UNI- 
VERSAL PHONOGRAPHY By G. G. ALLEN. 


HINTS ON WRITING AND SPEECH-MAKING 
By Toomas WENTWOTH HIGGINSON. 


SHORT STUDIES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS 
By Taomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


HANDBOOK OF CONVERSATION — Its Faults 
and 5x} Graces Compiled by ANDREW P. PEABODY, 


By 


1000 BLUNDERS ENGLISH A Hapa-book of 
eading peaking. ABRLAN 
BALLARD, A.M. 

HINTS ON LANGUAGE In connection with Sight Read- 
Be and Writing in the Primary and Intermediate Schools. 

y 8. Bent, A.M. 

BROKEN ENGLISH A Frenchman’s Struggles with the 
English uage. Amusing as a narrative, Instructive as a 
handbook of French conversation. 


By Prof. E. C. Dusols, 
Pent of “The French Teacher, a Right System of Teaching 


FORGOTTEN MEANINGS, Or an Hour with the 
dent’s Hi ary Alrgs, Author of Stu- 


Postpaid on receipt of price 


Useful Books for Home and School 


TAXIDERMY WITHOUT A TEACHER By 
WALTER P. MANTON. Anthor of ‘“ Insects,’’ ‘‘ Field 
Botarny,’’ ete. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY A Treatise for Par- 
ents and Educators. By PARSONS HOPKINS. 


HANDBOOK OF THE EARTH By Lovisa Par- 
sons HOPKINS. 


THE DEBATER’S HAND-BOOK Including a de- 
bate on the Character of Jalius Cesar. Directions for the con- 
duct of a Debate, etc. 


A FEW THOUGHTS FOR A YOUNG MAN By 
Horace MANN, 


THE NATION IN A NUTSHELL A rapid outline 
of American History. By GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE. 


LIGHT GYMNASTICS By Lucy B. Hunt. 


THE TELEPHONE An account of the phenomena of 
Electricity, Magnetiem, and Sound. By Prof. A. E. Dot- 
BEAR, of Tufts College. Author of “The Art of Projecting.’’ 


ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG CHILDREN By 
HorAcE GRANT. American Edition. Edited by WILLARD 
SMALL. 


EXERCISES FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE SENSES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN By 
HoRACE GRANT. 


LESSONS ON MANNERS By Epitsa E. Wicer. 


THE PARLOR GARDENER A Treatise on the House 
Culture of Ornamental Plants. By CORNELIA J. RANDOLPH. 


By Prof. WALTER K. FoBEs, 


FIVE-MINUTE DECLAMATIONS Part One. 
FIVE-MINUTE DECLAMATIONS Part Second 
FIVE-MINUTE RECITATIONS. 

FIVE MINUTE READINGS 

ELOCUTION SIMPLIFIED 


The Seven Little Sisters Who Live on the Round 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES lia 


“ History will never be dull or uninteresting so long as itis 
presented with so much brightness and color as in these four 
volumes. They have a practical value and undeniable charm, 
and cannot but prove important factors in the formation of char- 
acterin the young, There are no purer, more interesting, nor 
more instructive books for both home or school,” 


By N.S. Illus- 


Stories of American History 
trated Boards. By mail, 35 cents. 


Noble Deeds of Our Fathers As Told by Soldiers of the . 
Revolution gathered around the Old Bell of Independence. *¥ 
Revised and adapted from HENRY C. WATSON. Illustrated. : 
Boards. By mail, 35 cente. 

The Boston Tea Party and Other Stories of the 
Revolutien Relating many daring deeds of the Old 
Heroes. By HENRY C. WATSON. Illustrated. Boards. 
By mail, 35 cents. Sie 

Stories of the Civil War By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, 
A.M., author of “‘ First Steps with American and British 
Authors,’’ ‘‘ Readings from the Waverly Novels.’’ Illustrated. a) 
School Edition. Boards. By mail, 35 cents. 


JANE ANDREWS’ BOOKS 


Ball that Floats in the Air School Edition. By 
mail, 55 cents. 

The Seven Little Sisters Prove Their Sisterhood 
School Edition. By mail, 55 cents. 


Ten Boys Who Lived on the Road from Long 
Ago to Now With Twenty illustrations. School Edition. 
By mail, 55 cents. 


The Stories Mother Nature Told Her Children 
Illustrated. School Edition, by mail, 55 cents. 


By CHARLES F. KINC 


The Picturesque Geographical Readers Five 
Fally Illustrated Volumes. By CHARLES F. KING, Master 
Dearborn Grammar School, Boston; President National Sum- 
mer School, Saratoga Springs; Author of ‘‘ Methods and Aids 
in Geography.’’ 

FIRST BOOK HOME AND SCHOOL 240 pages. Over 
125 illustrations. Price, by mail. 58 cents. 


SECOND BOOK THIS CONTINENT OF OURS 320 
pages. 175illustrations. Price, by mail, 83 cents. 


THIRD BOOK COVERING THE UNITED STATES 
To be ready in September. 
Methods and Aids in Geography For the Use of 
Teachers and Normal Schools. Cloth. Fully illustrated. 
Price, by mail, $1.76. 


ANY BOOK ON OUR LIST SENT BY MAIL, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
We shall be pleased te send our catalogues, covering all departments, by mail, postpaid, to 


LEE and SHEPARD Publishers Boston 


any address upon application 
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Mr. Howells, and Robert Louis Stevenson. Kipling sells briskly. 
Mrs. Bornett sells by the thousands, Frank Stockton keeps a 
steady popularity. Poets like Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier and 
Lowell sell right along,—in wholesale ordere of thourands at a time. 
Edna Lyall has sprung away to the front, and her books sell rapid- 
ly. Anna Katharine Green is a “steady seller; never spasmodic.” 
Will Carleton sells best at Christmas, and then he will leap into 
the thousands. George Ebers, the German novelist, has also 
bounced forward. The books of “‘ The Duchess,’ Mary J. Holmes 
and Mrs. Southworth always sell, and are never long in stock. 
Nora Perry is very popular with girls, who buy every new book by 
her, and Margaret Deland’s popularity continues. 

In speaking of standard authors he says: Dickens always sells. 
During the past three years a renewed interest has been awakened 
in Thackeray, and he be sold very largely. Victor Hugo’s books 
ran right along—one, two thousand per month, I should think 
Balzac and Daudet are uppermost in the public miad now, how- 
ever, so far as French literature is concerned in this country. There 
is only a moderate demand for Sir Walter Scott. Recently there 
has been a run on Burns; why, no one seems to know. Emerson 
and Hawthorne sell steadily one year into the other. Motley has 
taken a sudden jump, and only two months ago I filled one large 
order for 250 copies of his ‘‘ Rise and Fall of the Dutch Repub- 
lic.’? Shakespeare, the Bard of Avon, always eells, every library 
must have him in some form or other, and the only pity is that 
there are so many poor and trashy editions of his works. 


THE GERMAN VS. THE SPANIARD. 

A German paper thus sums up the characteristics of the various 
nationalities : 

In religion the German is skeptical, the Frenchman zalous, the 
Englishman devout, the Italian ceremonious, the Spaniard bigoted. 

In keeping his word the German is faithful, the Englishman is 
safe, the Frenchman giddy, the Italian careless, the Spaniard a 
deception. 

In giving advice the German is slow, the Englishman fearless, 
the Frenchman precipitate, the Italian nice, the Spaniard circum- 


spect. 

i external a ce the German is large, the Englishman 
well made, the nchman well-looking, the Italian of middle 
size, the Spaniard awkward, 


In dregs the German is shabby, the Englishman costly, the 
Frenchman fickle, the Italian ragged, the Spaniard decent. 

In manners the German is clownish, the Englishman barbarous, 
the Frenchman easy, the Italian polite, the Spaniard proud. 

In keeping a secret the German forgets what he has been told, 
the Englishman conceals what he should divalge and divalges what 
he should cenceal, the Frenchman tells everything, the Italian is 
close, the Spaniard is mysterions. 

In vanity the German boasts little, the Englishman despises all 
others, the Frenchman flattere everybody, the Italian estimates 
cautiously, the Spaniard is indifferent. 

In offending and doing good, the German is inactive; the Eng- 
lishman does both without consideration; the Frenchman is ex- 
treme; the Italian is prompt in beneficence, but vindictive; the 
Spaniard indifferent. 

In speaking, the German and Frenchman speak badly, but 
write well ; the Englishman speaks and writes well; the Italian 
speaks well, writes much and well; the Spaniard epeaks little, 
- writes little but well. 

Servants are companions in Germany, obedient in England, mas- 
ters in France, respectfal in Italy, submissive in Spain. 


The women are housewives in Germany, queens in England. 
ladies in France, captives in Italy, slaves in Spain. 

In courage the German resembles a bear, the Englishman a lion, 
the Frenchman an eagle, the Italian a fox, the Spaniard an ele- 

hant. 

° In the sciences the German is a pedant, the Englishman a phil- 
osopher, the Frenchman a smatterer, the Italian a professor, and 
the Spaniard a grave thinker. 

In Germany the princes are magnificent.’ in England the ships, 
in France the court, in Italy the churches, in Spain the armories. 


WAR SONGS (National), 


Austrian—Haydn’s Hymn to the Emperor. 

Belgian—The patriotic Brabanconne. 

Danish—The Song of Danebrog. 

Britannia. 

rench (ancient)—The Chanson de Roland. 

French (modern) —The Marseillaise and the Chant du Départ. 

German (modern)—Arndt’s Des Deutschen Vaterland and Heil 
Dir im Siegeskranz, Watch on the Rhine, Swerd-song of Kécner, ete. 

Hungarian—The Rakoczy March. 

Italian—Garibaldi's warlike hymn, composed by Mereartifio, and 
Godfredo Mameli’s Italian Brethren, Italy has Awaked ! 

Russian— God Protect the Czar ! 


SYNONYMS FOR LONG DISTANCES. 


The Jews said “‘ from Dan to Beersheba.’? The Persians say 
‘‘ from Medina to Mecca.”” The English ‘‘ from Land’s End to 
John o’Groat’s.’ The Yankees says ‘‘from Maine to Texas.’’ 
The Southerner says *‘from Florida to Alaska.’”’ The Sucker 
and the Hoosier say ‘‘ from the Great Lakes to the Galf.”” The 
South American says ‘‘ from the Isthmus to the Horn.’’ In Lonis- 
iana they say “from New Orleans to Pitteburg.’’ In California 
the common expression is ‘‘ from Altaville to Pilot Kaob.’’ 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


‘* T give and bequeath ’’ seems like tautology, —is it ? 
W., JUNIOR. 


— Is there a national odstiitn of a Naval Memorial Day ? 
If so, what day is this ? SPENCER. 


— Por what Baglish magazine is Miss Terry publishing her rem- 
iniscences ? also, in what number will they appear ? E. 


— Can some querist tell me the origin of the Blarney stone? I 
have looked for this in many books of reference, bat find no allusion 
to the origin of thestone or of the custom of kissing it. M. E. HW. 


— Saxon ’’: 1. English occupancy of Malta dates from 1800. 

2. Until lately Italian was the prevailing language in the schools ; 
lately, efforts have been made to extend the use of English. The 
schools are modeled after those of England. M, E. W. 


— In answer to question of ‘‘ Mental Mist”: The French wi 
a desire to be accurate, designate the pole of the needle that al ’ 
northward “its south pole,” because it is magnetic lay,” 
proved by experiment,—that ‘* Like poles repel, and Unlike pol 
attract each other. J. T., Norwich, 


— What is the state motto is Wictstng ? 
Cedant Arma Togs (Let arms yield to the gown), 


M, 


— What novelist 
In what book ? 


Thackeray, in The Virginians. 

— With whom did the phrase, ‘‘Call a spade a spade.” ,: 
inate ? 

Dean Alford originated the phrase, “‘ Call a spade a spade.” 4, 
first used, the phrase was, “Call a spade .a spade; not an oblong 
implement of agricultural industry.’’—[Eb. 


— Please give the names of those persons general! 
the Four Perfect Women.’’ 


Miriam, sister of Moses; Mary, mother of Jesus; Cadijah, the 
first wife of Mahomet; and Fatima, his daughter, are spoken of y 
the ‘‘ Four Perfect Women.”’ 


gives a sketch of Washington in his youth » 
ORGAN, 


— Pleage describe the kinetograph, Mr, Edison's latest inventio, 
J. E, W., Buffalo, 
The name kine‘ograph is from two Greek words, meaning move. 
ment and writing. Mr. Edison’s kinetograph performs the san, 
service in recording and then reproducing motion that the phono. 
graph performs in recording and reproducing sound. It is really 
new application of the art of photography, united to peculiar in. 
genious mechanism, and with a new system of vombining many 
separate photographs in une total effect, which reproduces with ab. 
solute fidelity and naturalness the movement as well as the form of 
the original object. It is armed with magnifying lenses for throy. 


ing forth large moving shapes upon a screen beyond. 


WE are authorized to state that the special rednced rates at 
the International Hotel at Niagara Falls, of which Uriah Welch, 
Esq , is manager, to members of the National Educational] A ssocia- 
tion, and holding certificates of anembership, or railroad coupons 
entitling them to membership, will haye a reduction of $1.(0 per 
day made them from the regular July rate of $4 00 per day for on 
day or upwards. No deduction will be made from hotel tariff for 
less than one day. Single meals to members showing certificates or 
railroad coupons, entitling to membership in N. FE. A., $1.00 each. 


Paul Bercy’s series of 
French 


everywhere. 
tive Catalogue Free, 
W. K. JENKINS, 85] and 853 6-h ave., New York. 


For Schools, Colleges, and Teachers’ Libraries 


“The Cheapest and Most Complete French Dictionary Published.” 


Cassell’s Krench Dictionary. 


“Thoroughly Comprehensive and Trustworthy.” 


Cassell’ss New German Dictionary. 


(French-English and English-French.) 
Corrected and Revised by Prof. ROUBAUD, B.A. 


1148 Pages. 
Specimen pages sent free upon application. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 302d Thousand. 


Price, $1.50. 


Revised Edition. 
Specimen pages sent free upon application. 


(German-English and English-German. ) 


By ELIZABETH WEIR. 


1126 Pages. Price, $1.50. 


CASSELL’S 


NEW EDITION OF 


CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


Beaatifally printed upon fine paper and handsomely bound. In 
every case the most carefully revised text has been used. 


HOMERI ILIADIS CARMINA. 


Edidit ALorsius RzacH. With a Preface and Summary. In two 
volumes. Price, per volume, $2.00. “ 


HORATII OPERA. 
Ediderunt O. KELLER et I. HAEUSSNER. With a Preface, Con- 
spectus Metronum, Index Nominum et Rerum Memorabilium, 
and Critical Notes. Price, $2.00. 


HOMERI ODYSSEA. 
Edidit PauLUs CAUER, Price, $2 00. 


VERGILII ZENEIS. 
Edidit W. KLoucreK. Price, $2 00, 


XENOPHONTIS ANABASIS. 
Edidit ANDREAS WEIDNER. Price, $1.50. 


CZESARIS COMMEAARII de Bello Gallico. 
Edidit IGNATIUS PRA Witha Map, Gallia - wsaris cetate. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. 


An Attempt Towards a History of English Literature. 


By HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., 

Professor of English Literature at University College, London. 
Volume I. From the Earliest Times to Beowulf —Volume II —From 

Cxdmon to The Conquest.—Volume III. From The Conquest to 

Chaucer.—IV_ Literature of The Fourteenth Century. Book I.— 

Volume V. Literature of The Fourteenth Century, Book II.—Vol- 

ume VI. From Chaucer to Caxton. 

Other volumes to follow. 


Large 12mo, Extra cloth. Gilt Top. Price per volume, $1.50. 


A MANUAL OF GREEK ARCHAOLOGY. 


By MAXIME COLLIGNON, 
Deputy Prof. of Achcology in Faculty of Letters of Paris (Sarbonne). 


Translated by JoHN HENRY WhiIGHT, 
Professor of Greek in Harvard University. 


Large 12mo. Extra Cloth. Gilt Top. Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


Cassell’s Latin Dictionary. 


(Latin-English and English Latin.) 
By J. R. BEARD, D.D., and C. BEARD, BA. 


STANDARD BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 


pate | the Derivation, Source or Origin of Common age 
Allusions and Words that have a Tale to Tell. By Rev. 
BREWER. Twenty first Edition. Revised and Corrected. Crow! 
8vo, half morocco, gilt top, 1076 pp. Price, $2.50. 


DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By Ww a comprehensive Guide to English Authors and thelr Works. 
a . DAVENPORT ADAMS. 776 pp. Crown 8vo, half moroce®, 
gilttop. Price, $2.50. 


THE READER’S HANDBOOK. 


Of Facts, Characters, Plots, and References. By Rev. Dr. BREWER 
Crown 8vo, half moroeco, gilt top, nearly 1200 pp. Prive, $35. 


A DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES. 


Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. By Rev. Dr. BREWER. Cr"? 
8vo, half morocco, gilt top, over 600 pp. Price, $2 50. 


‘A cheapness hardly to be matched on such a scale.””—7)¢ Nation 


Cassell’s National Library: 


Edited by HENRY MORLEY, LL.D. 


A series of Weekly Volumes, each containing about 200 Bee es 
Small 16mo, clear, readable type, printed op good paper at in 
low price of 10 cemts per volume. Volumes 1 to 15° 
supplied in Extra Cloth Binding at 25 cents per volumé. 


Crown 8vo, Extra Cloth, pages. Price, $1.50. Send for complete list of volumes issued to dat¢- 
Special Terms to Teachers for Examination and latroduction. | Correspondence Solicited. | Descriptive Catalogues and Spaclal Circulars seat FREE upon applicatot 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, NEW 
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" Translated into English by B Jow 
THUCYDIDES ster of Baliol College, Professor cf 
€ x in the University of Oxford. Edited with 
Grroduction to American Edition by Andrew P. 


peabody, LL.D, 8vo cloth, $350; half calf, $6.00. 


F HOMER. Done into English prose, 
coher, M.A., Fellow of University Col: 
by tord, and A. M. Lang, M. A.. late Fellow 
Merton College, Oxford 12mo, $1 50. 
: terse, vigorous version, in prose, of this famous 
poem, py two of the best Greek scholars in England. 


HE STATES. Edited by Elbridge 8. 

$150 each. Fully illustrated. 
hic historical narrations b ular 
siting the stories of the several States’ 0 the 


8. Brooks; Ohio, by Alex. Black; 


b aurice Thom ; and Vermont, by 
Wisconsin, by Reuben G. Thwaites; 
dntacky, by Emma M. Connelly, now ready. 


UR EARLY PRESIDENTS, THEIR WIVES AND CHIL- 
pREN. From Washington to Jacks.n. By Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton. With 150 portraits, pict 
ures, and autograph letters. Quarto, gold cloth 


$4 00 
f the fireside life of the White House, cover- 
ieee moat exciting and interesting period of our exiat- 
‘ements the more f 
lume mira supp'emen more for- 
histories and biographies.’ Boston Journal. 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN SOLDIER. 

gag STORY OF THE AMERICAN SAILOR. 

THe STORY OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN. 
by Elbridge 8. Brooks. 8vo, cloth, $2 25 each 
Toree of the most important historical books 


pertain- 
ing to the history of our country; should be in every pri- 
vate, public, and school library. 


J. § CUBLOUS FACTS IN UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
By Malcom Townsend. 12mo, cloth, $150; paper, 
mcents. 500 pages with model indexes, maps, etc. 
“Jt comprehends almost every known phase of politi- 

cal, geographical, commercial and phenomenal facts.”— 

Budget. 


STORIES OF NEW FRANCE, By Miss A M. Machar 
and Thomas G. Marquis.  Lllustrated. izmo. 
cloth, $1.50 
While essentially a history of Canada, and thorough! 

reliable and scholarly, this is really a series of captive 

iog stories, full of fire and romanticinterest. — 


a ANNE BRADSTREET: Her Life and Times. By 
Helen Campbell. 12mo, $1 25. 
“Replete with interest, both for the personality and 
the intermingling of historical color.” — Public Opinion. 
FAR WEST SKETCHES. By Jessie Benton Frémont. 
12mo, $1.00. 


“a book worth reading and keeping as a contribution 
to our national history.” V. ¥. Herald. 


| THE NEW SENIOR AT ANDOVER. 


HELPS IN TEACHING READING. By Martha 8. rag FAIRYLAND OF CREMISTRY. Real Fairy Folks. 


Hussey, Teacher of Keading in the Girl’s Latin 

School, Boston. 12mo, 75 cents. 

‘We have never seen any other work on the subject 
that gave in such small s 80 many things that are 
to an understanding of New York School 

lournal. 


STCRIES OF FAMOUS PRECIOUS STONES, By Mrs, 
Goddard Orpen. 12mo, $1 25 
“It treats of a subject of extraordinary interest in a 
clear, winning, and instructive manner.” — The Week, 
Toroxto, Ont. 


AROUND THE WORLD STORIES. By Olive Risley 
Seward. 1zmo, $1 25 


“Admirably fitted to be used as a supplementary 
reader,’’— School Journal. 


LIFE AMONG THE GERMANS. 
Parry. 12zmo, $1 60. 
“As entertaining as a novel, and full of valuable 
information to those who seek Germany for study or for 
travel.” — Boston Traveller. 


THE ICE ZONES. The Story of American Explora 
tion in the arctic and Antarctic Oceans. By Prof 
J. E. Nourse, U.8. N. 8vo, cloto, $2 25; bds. $1.75 


LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING HISTORY. Edited by 
Arthur Gilman, A.M. 100 illustrations. Each vol- 
ume 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


History of the American People — Switzerland — 
pain—India—China. 


By Emma Louise 


Herbert D. 
Ward. 12mo, ulustrated, $1.25. he American 


** Tom Brown, at Rugby.”’ 


“No undergraduate or alumnus of an American 
College can find a dali page in it.””— Portland Transcript. 

“Mr. Ward’s book will rank among the school-boy 
classics.” — The Chautauquan. 


GO RIGHT ON GIRLS! By Anni3 H. Ryder. 12mo, $1. 
Tweive bright, cheery, much needed talks to girls. 
“Your new book is very remarkable; sweet, fresh, 

bright, true and strong all the way through. Its spirit 

is so sypathetic that it will be beneficial to all who read 
it.” Mra: MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


-| ON — HILLS. By Prof. Frederick Starr. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


A ¢apital series of “ geological talks” for young 
people. 


“A very apt and entertaining as weli as instructive trea- 
tise to educated and inguiring minds.” Amer. Sookseli-r. 


SPARE MINUTE SERIES. Thirteen volumes, 12mo, 
hoilday binding, $1.00 each. Wise, brilliant, epi- 
a. selections from famous and popular 

rs. 


For sale at the Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers on receipt of the price. 


LOTHROP COMPANY, BOSTON. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue F-ee. 


By Lucy Rider Meyer, A.M. 12mo, iilus., $1 50. 


‘“‘The boy or girl who reads carefully the conver- 
sations will have learned more about the various chemi- 
cal compounds than many students gain from their 
——_ text books in a whole season.” — Boston Tran- 
script. 


READING UNION LIBRARY. By E. EF. Hale, Rose 
G. Kingsley. Arthur Gilman, and others. 12 vols, 
12mG, fully illustrated, $1 00 each. 


A Boy’s Workshop — How Success is Won — Boys’ 
Heroes—Old Ocean—Door Yord Folks—Children of 
Westminster Abbey—Great Composers — Travelling 
Law School— Pleasant Authors — Magna Charta sto 
ries—Our American Artists—American Authors for 
Young People. 


MY LAND AND WATER FRIENDS. By es’ E. Bam 
ford. 4to boards, $1,25; cloth, $1.50. early 200 
original Drawings by L. J. Bridgman. 


An outdoor book, giving delicious little accounts of 
strange and familiar creatures. 


OTHER ILLUSTRATED SCIENCE STORIES. Over- 
head—U aderfoot—Up Hill and Down Dale—N-lly 
Marlow in Washington —Lotns Bay —Eves Right — 
The Look About Club. Bds., $1 25; cloth, $1.50 each. 


MY WONDER STORY Bv Anna K Benedict. 4to, 
cloth, illustrated, $1.50. Practical Physiology for 
Young people. 


‘*Admirably fitted for use in schools as a reader or 
supplementary text-book.” — Nushvil/ie American. 


Bright, Entertaining, Instructive Reading. 


LOTHROP MAGAZINES. 


WIDE AWAKE. 109 pages each month, beautifully . 
illustrated The best magazine for the older young 
people and the family. $2.40 a year. 

MARGARET SiIpNty's “ Five Little Peppers Grown 
4 is delighting thousands of lovers of the famous 
Peppers,” “‘Cab and Caboose.” by KIRK MONROE, re- 
lates the rise of a railroad boy; and short stories. poems, 
and practical papers by the best authors fill the pages. 

“ To know it is a liberal education: to own it is a per- 
manent pleasure.”— Herald and Presbyter. 


THE PANSY. Edited by Pansy, the most popular 
writer for young people. Illustrated monthly for 
bogs and girls. $1.00 a year. 

‘“‘ There is not now, nor will there be, a better magazine 


of ite kind ever published than THE PANSY.’ — Zion’s 
Herald. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 
ners in reading. $1 00a year. 


“ The value of such a magazine cannot be estimated in 
dollars and cents. It is a constant entertainer and 
educator.’’— Christian Advocate. 


BABYLAND. Baby’s delight and mother’s relief. 59 
cents a year. 


‘*Every mother who desires to instil a taste for the 
beautiful and the good in her babies should subscribe 
for this publication.” — Sunday Press, Albany. 


Sample Copies of all four 15 cts ; any one, 5 cents, 


Bound volumes of these magazines are very desir- 
able in School Libraries. 


For little begin- 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


INTERSTATE PRIMER, by Ellen M. Cyr. 136 pp. $ .30 


INTERSTATE PRIMER SUPPLEMENT, by S. R. 
Winchell. 136 pp. ° ° 


INTERSTATE SECOND READER, by Kate L. Brown. 
198 pp- . . 
GILMAN’S HISTORICAL READERS. 


No.1. The Discovery and Exploration of 
America. 128 pp. . ° .40 


No. 2. The Colonization of America 160 pp. .55 


No.3. The Making of the American Na- 
tion. 192 pp. ° 


-70 


Any of the above books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


YONGE’S HISTORIES FOR YOUNG TALKS, 
Rome, Greece, France, Germany, England 


Illustrated. Each, 1.00 
AUTHORS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
Favorite, by Mrs. F. A Humphrey. ‘ 40 
English, by Amanda Harris. 55 
American, by Amanda Harris. . e -70 
RICKER’S ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH. 135 pp. .40 
RICHARDSON’S GRADED LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 
GRUBE’S METHOD OF TEAOHING ARITHMETIC. 
By Prof Louis Soldan. 66 pp. ° 30 


Send for our complete catalogue of 


School Text Books, Reading Books, Bocks for Teachers, Readings and Recita- 
tions, Books for School Libraries. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


BOSTON : 366 Sr. 


CHICAGO: 86 WasasH AVENUE. 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 2300. 


70-72 DEARBORN 


CHICAGO. 
Seeks Teachers who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 
Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co , 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co, M. D. Berlitz & 
00, New York ; H e & Co., ; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &¢., &c. 
Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
(es. Catalogues on 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 
First Course im French Conversation. By 
Prof. CHas P. DoCROQUET. 12m0, cloth, $1.00. 
Specimen sheets free. 
aus Famille. By HecTroR MALAT. Abridged 
and arranged for school use by Prof. Paun 
ERCY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
w. R. JENKINS, 
any French and Bookseller, 
AND IXTH 
published | NEW YORK. 


For Advinced Students in French: 
littérature Francaise,” 


iting a0 advanced course in Conversation, Compo- 
for es’ and Literature. 1 vol , $1.50; one single copy 
tag pamination, 75 cts., with the privilege of return - 
copter paying postage. Send also for free sample 
Francais,” a French monthly, an 
BRL le help to students of Freneb. 
ITZ & CO., West Madison Square, N. Y. 


LONGMANS?’ 
Handbook of English Literature, 


By R. McWriu1aM, B.A., 
Spector to the London School Board. 


" 12mo, 632 pages; $1 35. 
NGWAN 
8, GREEN & 0O., 15 E. 16th St.. New York. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


Tt you ha: 
k Ve School Books which do not 
Bay take them in exchange for you 
od Like ©ase send me a list of those you would 
24 orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
“ND TT CHICAGO, ILL. 


M 


HENG, Lebanon, Ohio, 


RAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS. 
RAPHIC DICTATION BLANKS, 
RAPHIC READING LEAFLETS. 
Send for Catalogue. Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & ©CO.. 8 East 14rm St., N Y. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co, 23 Hawley St., Boston 


THE EMPIRE: Beau: 


and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolame. A marvelous specimen of com. 
ressed yetcomplete history, adapted in every particular 
fo class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of, with ita paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 83 E. 17th St., New York. 


~ IMPORTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


From Europe, to illustrate 
Areb 


(i PHIC COPY BOOKS, 


wology, 
H and Art. 


= cents in stamps for catalogue 
«co. Schoo Directory 
actual and authentic _ specimens. 
oPticon, and WOODEN CARDS, for invita- 


‘ Photographs from Egypt 
— and Greece, for Colleges and 
WEES Schools, a specialty. Send 10 
= & New Bedford, Mass. 
circular an AND 
sample pages. 
St. Louis. 
A book on Woods, containing 
PREPARATIONS OF WOODS 
FOR MICROSCOPE anv STERE- 
cards, etc. Send for circulars. 
R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N.Y. 


Pare French Books, the kind 
a father need not 
hesitate to give to give 
his daughter 


are published by 
W. R. JENKINS 851-853 6th ave., New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED, tear 


KINDERGART 


Is Your Shorthand Depart- 
ment a Success? 


The Phonographic Institute is prepared 
to place you in correspondence with Teach- 
ers of Phonography, to whom, after a 
searching examination, it has granted Cer- 
tificates of Proficiency. If you wish to 
employ a competent teacher of shorthand, 
send for the list of eligibles to 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 
Cincinnati, O. 
[Established 1853, by BENN PITMAN.] 


An Extraordinary Faxor. 
Bas been invented by the QUEEN’S OWN COM- 
PANY of England. The edge and body is so thin 
and flexible as never to require grinding, 
and hardly ever setting. It glides over the face like 
velvet, making shaving a luxury. It is creating a 
great excitement in Europe among experts, who pro 
nounce it PERFECTION. $200 in buffalo handle; 
$3 00 in ivory. Everyrazor, to be genuiue, must bear 
onthe reverse side the name of NATHAN JOSEPH, 
641 Clay Street San Francisco, Cal., the only place in 
the United States where they are obtained. Trade 
supplied; sent by mail, 10c. extra orC.O D. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have in this class of 
supplies, claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in 
creasing our stock, and at once or manu- 
facturing all new chemical we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 
We make specialt ot from the 
Laboratories of T. MO N & SON ; 


ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 
KE. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


TEACHERS WANTED, 


$50 and $100 a Month, 
in selling our Fruit and Ornamental Stock. 
Nurserymen, Geneva, N. ¥. 
tions at double their former salaries. Book and in- 
struction by mail to master it. $10. Endorsed by 1000 
2t 251 W. 14th St, New York, N. Y. 
AGATION PLEASURES 
and AGENTS 
Desiring to travel, combining pleasure and profit, 
ome. Particulars free. TREASURY PURCHASING 
AGENCY, 3 Cooper Union, New York. 4t 


Address for terms, 
LEARNED SHORTHAND 
graduates. Send for information and circular of 
and PROFITS. 
TEACHERS, 
send for our ‘* Copyrighted Metbods’”’ and double 
AGENTS make 100 PER CEWT and win $748 CASH Prizes 


During Summer Vacation, to earn 
a E. B. RICHARDSON & CO., 
1 } during vacation, and secured posi- 
commendations. 
D. L. SCOTT- BROWNE, 
STUDENTS, 
etd profits or salary. Big pay for spare hours at 
on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 


Samole free. Te-ritory. Dr. Bridgeman, 375 Bway, N. Vv 


Agencies. 


SCHOOL BUREAU 


Ever ready. Efficient in service. 
Best facilities. Large business. 
Employers served without charge. 
comppetent teachers enrolled. 
NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. Form 
Commission only. for stamp. 
». V. HUYSSOON. A. ™., 
(Late R. E. Avery.) 2 Ww. 14th 8t., N. ¥. 


TEACHERS 


ARE INTRODUCED 
TO SCHOOL. 


2 
BAEWER. 
70. DEARBORN ST. 


Chicago. 


WANTED for all grades in 
school work. Normal graduates 
preferred. Application forms 
and circulars sent on request. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 
BE. F. FOSTER. Manager, 
Bromfield Heston, Mase 


% 


: 
june 25, 1891. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, = the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the h.] 


First Boox or Arirametic: Uniting ORAL AND WRIT- 
TEN EXERCISES. By Emerson E. White, M.A., LL D. New 
York: American Book Company. 168 pp., 744 x5. Price, 60 cts. 
Some years since, when engaged in actual school work, Dr. White 

repared a series of school arithmetics which has had extensive use. 

Beder the past few months he has renewed his youth and also his 

love for all phases of school work and appreciation of the teacher’s 

needs through institute teaching and lecturing. His psychology, 
which has become second nature to him, has beer brought to the 
test of adaptability through standing daily before hundreds of 
teachers plying him with all sorts of questions. For these teach- 
ers, therefore, he has prepared his “* First Book in Arithmetic,”’ 
which is arranged for a three years’ course. It assumes that the 

upils have had an introduction to numbers through oral work, and 
he here presents a progressive series of exercises in all the important 
processes through the use of small numbers. It is a perfect mine 
of wealth as regards exercises and examples, it being one of the 
leading elements of his philosophy that accuracy must come through 
abundant practice. The gradation has been done with care. It 
is a mental arithmetic, developing almost imperceptibly into a writ- 
ten arithmetic; and before it closes it has introduced the pupil to 
everything by way of arithmetical processes that the average child 
will ever require. 

Tue Lire AND Works oF Horace Mann. Containing 
the Life of Horace Mann by his Wife, and Lectures and Reports, 
Essaysand Miscellaneous papers, edited by his son, George Combe 
Mann. Library Edition, Five Volumes, $12.50 net. Consisting 
of the Life, One Volume, Crown, 8vo, Cloth, $2.50, and Works, 
Four Volumes, Crown, 8vo, Cloth, $2.50 per Volume, net. Any 
Volume Sold Separately. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard have brought ont, in complete form and 
in good time, this five-volume edition of The Life and Works of 
Horace Mann. The most valuable feature in many respects is a 
complete index, which enables one at a glance to put his hand upon 
anything said or done by Mr. Mann. The work of editing has been 
carefully and appreciatively done by his son, George Combe Mann. 
An appendix contains an excellent and appreciative review of Mr. 
Mann’s Life and Works, translated from the Revue Pédagogique. 
It has been well said that the judgment of a foreigner upon an 
author’s work goes far to foreshadow the judgment of posterity. 
The editor includes this article in the belief that it will help to 
broaden and deepen the sense of the value of Mr. Mann’s efforts 
for universal education, and the whole collection is submitted to the 
public with the conviction that after the lapse of balf a century, its 
words still offer a guide and an inspiration toward the noble work 
of raising humanity to the capability of self-government. The 
whole is a rare contribution to the educational literature of the day. 
SToRIEs OF THE TREES. 


By Mrs. Dyson. New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. 272 pp. 
Thanks to the Arbor Day interest, every school is concentrating 


to know them, how to know their uses, and every interesting fact 
connected with the ordinary varieties as well as those rarely met 
with, This volume preserts twenty-five varieties in an entertainin 
and instructive manner. It is well illustrated, printed and boun 
in an attractive manner. For supplementary reading it will find 
an immediate, permanent, and ever- ing demand. 


An HAnpBOOK ON PoTaBLE WATER. 
By Floyd Davis, M.Se., Ph.D. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 
118 pp. Price, $1.00. 

With water for his text, this chemical expert has succeeded in 
giving the schools a scientific and at the same time popular treat- 
ment of a variety of phases of the problems of sanitation, personal 
and municipal health, with a deal of fact i and 
natural philosophy. The title gives slight idea of the scope and 
value of the work. 


Toe Note-Boox. With an Appendix of 
Battles, By the Rev. E.Cobham'Brewer, LL.D. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 997 pp. Price, $3.50. 


There have been many hand-books upon historic curiosities and 
essentials but nothing has come to our hand so complete, varied, 
and reliable as this. We would not it from our office for 
several times its price. These pages are literally packed 
with every conceivable significant incident either of historic value or 
literary entertainment. While it touches upon the incidents of 
war and of regal succession, most of the is given to more im- 
portant events in the social, literary, ustrial and commercial 
progress of the world. 


Scrence or Every-pay Lire. By John A. Bower, 

F.C.S. 128 pp. 

SCIENCE APPLIED TO WoRK. By John A. Bower. New York: 

Cassell & Co. 128 pp. 

These dainty little schoolroom helps present the most in the 
least space of any book that has come to ourhand. Each furnishes 
& great variety of material for general exercises. Any teacher can 
use them; every pupil can be profited by them; and the resources 
of every schoolroom will be advantaged. 


SroRIEs OF THE Lanp or EvAnaeLine. By Grace 
Dean McLeod. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 336 pp. Price, $1.25. 


The stories of the land of Evangeline furnish enough of romance 
and history, with literary references and scenic descriptions, to 
provide the most entertaining, and at the same time profitable sup- 
plementary reading. It is one of the best books of one of the best 
varieties obtainable for such use. 


Tue or MARRIAGE AND OF THE F Amity. 
By Chas. Letourneau. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
360 pp. Price, $1 25. 

In twenty chapters this author has presented a study of family 
life from the historical, physiological, sociological, philosophical, 
sentimental, and moral standpoint. The work opens with a study 
of the biological origin of marriage. It then treats of the family 
life of animals, promiscuity, hetairism, primitive sexual immorality , 
polyandry, marriage by capture, by purchase, and by servitude. 


nage, primitive monogamy, Hebrew and Aryan monogamy ad 
in some twenty nations, repudiation, divorce, and widowhood Ultery 
great power of the work, however, is in its admirable Presen The 
of the growth and development of the family, the astray, . 
beauty of family life. BM and 


A Recorp. By George 
leston and Dolores Marboarg. New York: Fords H ary 
& Hulbert. 343 pp.,7x5. Price, $1.25. > “oward, 


This is a very strong story, fresh, original, and os 
much-needed moral lesson. It is told in a direct and Pass wa * 
ner, though from an artistic point of view it is somowha ee 
hurried and lacking in finish. Its purpose is to show the q hing 
tion of character under the crushing wheels of politica] maar 
and the bligh of moral principles by fierce and mthon ns ye 
bition, Edgar Braine is a new creation, and interests the ro." 
from his first introduction. His mad ambition for place ang readee 
his moral suicide in pursuit of it, his ruined life and wasted yr” 
nesss, are vividly pictured. Helen’s love for her husbana vad 

ual of A misery and death under 

uggernaut car ambition, are told wi 

and dramatic skill. 


APPERCEPTION; OR, THE EssEnTIAL Orrp. 
ATION IN THE Act OF LEARNING. By T. G. Rooper Bag 
M.A.,H.M.I, Syracuse, N. Y.: C.W. Bardeen. 52 
Price, 50 cts. tres 
‘* The Pot of Green Feathers,’’ which is what this book really; 

is @ monograph that has challenged the admiration of those a 

logical experts who have stumbled upon it. It is an English ea, 

reprinted by Mr. Bardeen, who has discovered more of these y 

than any American publisher. The essay was born through 

the following circumstance: The author was listening to an object 
lesson given to a class of very young children by a pupil teacher 
who chose for ber subject a pot of beautiful, fresh, groen ferns, 

She held them before the class and asked what it was, A 

little girl answered, “It’s a pot of green feathers.” This led M 

Rooper to ‘‘ put together’ what he knew of perception. 

r. Bardeen was led to reprint the book from having seen this 
remark from Dr, W. T. Harris at a pedagogical meeting at Johns 

Hopkins University: ‘‘ The idea of ‘apperception’ is the most in. 

pertant thus far developed by the study of the psychology of pecs. 

gogics. R. H. Quick refers in the highest terms to a short mono- 
graph which he has recently discovered, entitled, ‘ A Pot of Groep 

Feathers.’’’ But for the absurdity of the remark, we would aay 

that the work deserves the commendation of such eminent authority, 


oF Ropert Brownine. Two vil. 
umes. By Mrs. Sutherland Orr. Boston: Hough ifft 
& Co. 8x5. Price, $3.00. — 


One must know Browning whether he cares for him or not, as by 
must read him whether it be tedious or entertaining. Fortunately, 
however, Mr. Browning has a biographer who makes it a delight to 
know him through his life and a satisfaction to see him through his 
letters. The author is one of the most ardent of his admirers, — 
one is almost inclined to think she may have been the originator of 
the fad of the day, — and yet her ood taste does not desert her 
Her literary style is never forsaken, while she literally entertains 
with innumerable incidents of his boyhood and manhood of bis 
literary habits and home tastes. After perusing these pages, one 


ita thought to some extent upon trees, with a view to learning how 


It treats aleo of primitive polygamy, civilized polygamy, coneubi- 


(Continued on page 22.) 


FOR 


International Law. New Edition. ; Essentials of Perspective 

WOOLSEY, THEODORE D., late of Yale. $2 50 Yt MILLER, i Ww Ilustrated, $1 50 
Outlines of Physiological Psychology. Psychology. seems | 
Wood-Carving LADD, Prof.@. T., Yale University. ‘Ilnstrated, 200 | yy: MoCOSH, Dr. JAMES, ex-Pres. of Princeton. 2 vols., each 150 

LELAND, CHARLES G. Illustrated, 1 75 McILVAINE, Dr. J. H. 175 
Principles of Political Economy. Agriculture, 
PERRY, Prof. A, L., Williams College. . 2 00 Assyrian ™ Prof. F. H., Harvard University. 2 vole, 50 

anual Training in Haucation, LYON, Prof. DAVID G., Harvard University. Net, 4 

Earth and Man. eae anual o ristian Evidences. 

GUYOT. ARNOLD. FISHER, Prof. G. P., Yale University. " 
Logie and Charts, 175 | Dogmatic Theology 

McCOSH, ex.-Pres. JAMES. 1 50 SHEDD, Prof. W. G. T. 2 vols. 700 
The U. S., Its History and Constitution. Elements of Intellectual Science. 

JOHNSTON, Prof. ALEXANDER. 1 00 PORTER, NOAH, Yale University. a 
Arabic Manual. Second Edition. Elements of Moral Science. 

LANSING, Prof. J. G. Net, 200 PORTER, NOAH, Yale University. 30 
New Testament Greek Method. German Classics, ) 

HARPER & WEIDNER, Professors. Net, 2 50 MULLER, F. MAX. 2 vols. Net, 6 0 
Elements of Hebrew. History of German Literature. 
pres sas , Prof. W. R. Net, 2 00 SCHERER, Prof. B. University of Berlin. 2 vols, 350 

ebrew Method History of the Christian Church. 

ts: et, FISHER, Prof. G. P. Yale University. 
Pp LADD, Prof. G. T., Yale University. 3 00 pplementary Heading. ‘ , h, 1% 
istory of the Roman Republic. Children’s Stories.’ 

SEN, Prof. THEODOR, Abridged, 175 | Supplementary Reading. 
Greek Literature. EGGLESTON’S ‘The Hoosier School-Boy.’ Ne, ® 
at cee JEVONS, FRANK B., Durham University. 250 | Hpochs of Ancient History 
Roma 00 
CRUTTWELL, ©. Ozford Univers | COX, IHNE, MERIVALE, ete. 11 vols., each, 
Manual of Mythology. Epochs of Modern History. 00 
MURRAY, ALEX S., British Museum. Illustrated, 175 CREIGHTON, GARDINER, eto. 17 vols., each, 
ory of Art. sh English Composition. as) 
Illustrated, 3 75 WENDELL, Prof. B., Harvard University. 


Privileges of Examination, Introductory Prices, 
Catalogue of these and many other distinguished t 
Foreign Publications. 


Regular Rates to' Instructors, to Libraries, and to the Trade, furnished on application. 


ext-books in all depa < 
All current books promptly supplied. partments of Education sent free 


Special facilities for procuring such as are 


Also Miscellaneous Catalogues of american 


rare or scarce. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers, 


743--745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Full DescriPt 
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COMPANY Publish: 


; Elementary Lessons in English, Part I. and Part II; tWhitney 
Lockwood's English Grammar; Whitney’s Grammar; Stick- 
a0 1, Readers; tThe Children’s Primer; {Classica for Children (37 
Open Sesame; Vole. I. II. Word by Word. Pri- 

and tAdvanced ; tGinn’s Spelling Blanks; Hazen’s Speller ; 
Tarner’s Primer and First Reader; Stories for Young Children; 
KindergartenStories and Morning Talks ; Twilight Thoughts ; Mem- 
tGood-Night Poetry; [The Nine Worlds, etc. 69 Vols. 


/» in cloth or paper); Harvard Shakespeare, and Pamphlet 
Selections ; Arnold’s Literature; Miato’s Prose and Poetry; tGar- 

it’s English Prose; {Best Elizabethan Plays; tSidney’s Defense 
" Poesy ; Irving; Milton ; Scott ; Genung’s Practical ric ; and 


Rhetorical Analysis; tSmith’s Synopsis of English and American | N 


Literature ; t White’s Philosophy of American Literature; tEmery’s 
Notes on Engliah Literature; MacLean’s Chart of English Litera- 
ure; Shakespeare and Chaucer Examinations, ete. 130 Vols. 


Andreas, Beowulf, Cadmon, Elene, and Zupitza’s Old and Middle 
English Reader); English of the XIV. Century; Translations of 


and Elene, ete. 13 Vols. 


» seven books, illustrated; New Cicero, thirteen orations, 
ustrated; tNew Ovid, illustrated; Greenough’s Virgil, illus- 
trated; Leighton’s and Tetlow’s Lessons; Beginner’s Latin Book ; 
Gndatim; First Steps in Latin (Leighton’s); Six Weeks’ P 
ation for Cxsar; Sallust ; Tacitus; tTerence; Collar’s Com oun. 
tion; Allen’s Composition; Synonyms; tQuintus Curtius; tKeep’s 
Zusential Uses of the Moods; Lexicons; {College Series of Latin 
Anthors; Classical Review, etc. 68 Vols. 


| {| Allen and Greenongh’s New Grammar; New Czaar, 


Goodwin’s Grammar, Reader, Selections, Moods and 
Tenses; Leighton’s and White’s Lessons; Anabasis 
and Vocabulary; School Iliad and Vocabulary; {College Series of 
Greek Authors; Hogue’s Irregular Verbs, Classical Atlas, A schy- 
Ins, Sophocles, Euripides, Pindar, Lysias, Thucydides, Aristo - 
snes, Plato, Demosthenes ; Jebb’s Introduction to Homer; Liddell 
and Scott’s Lexicons, etc. 69 Vols. 


M ATHEMATI WENTWORTH’S SERIES: Primary 
e and Grammar School Arithmetics, High 
School Arithmetic, tSchool Algebra, Elementary Algebra, Com- 
plete Algebra, tHigher Algebra, College Algebra, New Geome- 
tries, Trigonometries, Surveying, Analytic Geometry, Tables, Ex- 
ercises in Algebra; Arithmetic and Geometry; Page’s Fractions; 
tBaldwin’s Industrial Primary Arithmetic; Gay’s Business Book- 
keeping: Hardy’s Analytic Geometry and {Caleulus; + Hyde’s Di- 
rectional Calculus; Taylor’s Calculus; Lessons in Geometry; Car- 
hart’s Plane Surveying; Combined Number and Language Les- 
sons; Academic Trigonometry; Comstock’s Least Squares; Mac- 
farlane’s Tables, and t Algebra of Logic, etc. 92 Vols. 


SCIENCE Elements of Physics, Introduction to Phys- 
e ical Science and {Laboratory Manual of Physics; 
William’s Introduction to Chemical Science, and Laboratory Man- 
ual, tLincoln’s Hygienic Physiology ; tYoung’s Astronomies ; 
ewell’s Botany, and {Botany er; Primer of Botany; Little 
Flower People; Plant Organization, Campbell’s Botany; t{ Biolog- 
ical Lectures; t Animal Life and Intelligence ; Journal of Morphol- 
ogy, ete. ‘ 20 Vols. 


N | THE NATIONAL COURSE: First, Second, Third, 

e and {Fourth Readers and Charts (old and new editions), 

Independent Readers ; High School Readers ; Pease’s Singing 

Book; Veezie’s Four Part Song Reader; Hymn and Tune Books; 

The Choral Book; The Morning Hour; Time and Tune Series; 

Tilden’s Common School Song Reader, and Chart ; 
0 


HISTOR Myers and Allen’s Ancient History; Myers’s tAn- 
e cient History, Medieval and Modern History, Gen- 
eral History, History of Rome, and Eastern Nations and Greece ; 
Leading Facts of English, French, and tAmerican History; En- 
glish History Reader; Reader’s Guide to English History; {Refer- 
ence Handbook of English History; Emerton’s Introduction to the 
Middle Ages; Washington and His Countzy; Moore’s Pilgrims 
and Puritans, and {From Colony to Commonwealth; Journal of 
Archzology, etc. 21 Vols. 


PHILOSOPH Seelye’s Hickok’s Mental Science and Moral 

e Science; Ladd’s Lotze’s Series of Oatlines ; 
Hickok’s Works in Mental and Moral Philosophy; Davidson’s 
Rosmini’s Philosophical System; Bart’s Brief History of Greek 
Philosophy; tHamilton’s Modalist; tShoup’s Mechanism and Per- 
sonality, etc. — 16 Vols. 


Spanish G d Readings, 
MODERN LANGUAGHS, Games 
Beginners’ Books in French and German; Collar’s Eysenbach’s 
German Grammar ; Stein’s German Exercises; Damas’s Les Trois 


Mousquetaires; Memoires de Saint Simon; French Dictionaries ; 
Spanish Idioms; eta 17 Vols. 


SANSKRIT Perry’s Primer; Lanman’s Reader; Whitney’s 
¢ Grammar (Revised Edition); Geldner’s Avesta; 
tThe Avestan Alphabet and its Transcription; Kzi’s Rigveda 


(Arrowsmith’s translation) ; Nine Jatakas (Pali); A Hymn of Zo- 
roaster (Jackson’s translations) ; ete. 12 Vols. 


CHOGR APH Our World, I and II. ; Classical Atlas; John- 
¢ ston’s Wall Maps; Our World Reader, No. 1; 
Footprints of Travel; Globes. 5 Vols, 


Harvard and Yale 


Examination Papers; Sight Test; Macy’s Our Government; {Bur- 

gess’s Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law, +Har- 

vard Historical Monographs; Political Science Quarterly ; {Amer- 

ican Philological Association ; {Primer of Ethics; + Historic Schools 

of Painting ; Course of Bench Work in Wood. 43 Vola. 
[Books marked thus (t) are recent.] 


TEACHERS’ BOOKS. 


TEACHERS’ PRICES. 
| The Teachers’ Edition of ‘‘ First Steps in 
ARI HMETIC. Number,” by Wentworth and Reed, 90 cents. 
In three parts, 30 cents each. 
CR \MM | The Teachers’ Edition of ‘‘ How to Speak and 
e Write Correctly,’’ (Part I. of ‘‘ Elementary Les- 
sons in English ’’), 60 cents. Teachers’ Edition of Part II., 15 cts. 
METHODS Courses of Studies and Methods of Teaching by 
¢ John T. Prince, Agent of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education. 75 cents. 
HYGIEN Lectures on School Hygiene, by five Boston phy- 
e sicians, 80 cents. A few vital sanitary topics 
treated in the light of much special studv and experience. 
RECORD BOOK Fisk’s Improved Class Books, No. 1, Fif- 
« teen Weeks, 90 pp., 30 cents; No. 2, Fif- 
teen Weeks, 120 pp., 40 cents. No. 3, Twenty Weeks, 90 pp., 30c. 


at 


— 


WENTWORTH’S ARITHMETICS. Their Motto is Mastery; their result, PRACTICAL ARITHMETICIANS. 
STICKNEY’S READERS. Best in Idea and Pian; Best in Matter and Make; Best in Interest and Results. 
CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. Choice Literature; Judicious Notes; Large Type; Good Paper; Firm Binding; Low Prices. ‘ 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENCLISH. “The Brightest, most Original, and most Practical Books on the Subject.” 8 
MONTCOMERY’S AMERICAN HISTORY. A Panorama of Leading Facts, with their Causes and their Results. , 8 
TARBELL’S LESSONS IN LANGUACE. Expression through Written Forms made as Natural as Thought and Speech. e 
THE NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. Studied by More Pupils than all other Full Courses combined. 


Prevents 


a 


Nervous 
Prostration. 


SX ON 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s Formula. 


Just Published. 


‘000‘00E$ 18090 


Is as useful as a Preventive against Disease as a Curative, for nearly 


all diseases begin with a nervous attack; if this is cured, the disease 
I$ avoided, 


It is the original and only preparation of the Hypophosphites from 


animal and vegetable tissue, the most powerful restorer of the vital forces. Successor of the Unabridged. 


RE-EDITED AND RESET FROM COVER TO COVER. 


GRAND INVESTMENT 


For every Family and School. 
Critical examination invited. 


Descriptive Pamphlet containing specimen pages, testimonials, etc.. mailed free. 


Especially recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Nervous Prostration, 


nie Vitality, Sleeplessness, and all forms of Mental and Nervous 
lsease, 


It is invaluable in’ ‘¢onvalescence from prostrating diseases, in Bron- 


Chitis, and as a preventive of Consumption. Revision has been in progress for over ten years. 


More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 


It sustains mental and physical powers, prevents premature age. 


Endorsed by leading Physicians and the world’s best Brain-workers. 


Descriptive pamphlet with testimonials free. 
ruggists. Sent by mail, ($1.00) from 56 West 25th Cheap books called “Webster’s Big Dictionary, 

St, New Your | CAUTION “Webster's Encyclopedic Dictionary,” are being 


T ! advertised. The body of these from A to Z is printed from plates made by photo- 
here are numerous imitations and substitutes. graphing the antiquated 1847 edition. The authentic “ Unabridged” (still copy- 
br None genuine without this signature 

nted on the label. 


righted) and the new “International” both bear the imprint of 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 
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can readily see that there is much in his personality that has 

charmed all who knew him, and can discover in his stanzas 

what would not else appear. But the great delight of any biography 

of a man who has been associated with the most distinguished men 

of any age is the fact that it lets us see all these associations through 
eyes. 

The book is a succession of flash-lighta thrown for an instant 
upon Mr. Browning in every phase of his life and character, upon 
each of his works, the circumstances under which it was born, and 
upon those whose life he touched. Everything that comes from the 
press of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. has an exquisite sim- 
plicity of type and binding, and these volumes are no exception. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF PresipENT Linco~n AND His Ap- 

MINISTRATION. By L. E. Chittenden. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. 470 pp., 9x6. 

We do not remember to have seen a book of such unexpected 
characteristics as these recollections of Mr. Chittenden possess. 


Blaine’s ‘‘ Twenty Years in Congress,’’ ‘‘ The Memoirs of Grant,” | 


and “ The Life of Lineoln,’’ by Nicolay and Hay, left it practically 

impossible for any other to make a great euccess in treating any 

phase of this period. Every other attempt has been a failure. 

Mr. Chittenden is one of whom the world has practically never 
heard; he does not pretend to write a hiography, a history, or a 
diary, but he has succeeded in giving glimpses of history through 
touches of biography by means of flashes from his diary. Each of 
the forty-six brief chapters is a revelation of something in Lincoln 
or his times which has practically been untouched by Blaine, Grant, 
Nicolay and Hay, and other historians; not that the same facts are 
not treated, but there is nowhere else such a revelation as here. 
They thrill one as history never can; they startle one as biography 
rarely doee. The book is unique, but it is none the less grand and 
stirring because of this. 

Memoirs OF THE PrRIncE DE TALLEYRAND. (Two 
volumes.) Edited, with Preface and Notes, by the Duc de 
Broglie. Translated by Raphsél Ledos de Beaufort. With an 
introduction by Hon. Whitelaw Reid. New York: G. P. Pat- 
nam’s Sons. Price, $2.50 each. 

There has been greater curiosity to see this book than any other 
ever published. This is a very broad statement, but is true, never- 
theless. Talleyrand was the most influential man Europe bas known 
for a century, excepting, possibly, Bismarck and Cavour, and there 
is no just reason for excepting them. He knew the secrets of more 
men of state than any other European, and had at his command the 
material to wreck more fortunes and blast more characters than any 
other. He was at the same time one of the greatzst and meanest 
of mankind. 

He died in 1838 and left directions that his memoirs, carefally 
prepared by himself, should not be given to the public, in whole 
or in part, till thirty years after his death, and then left it optional 
with those who held them in trust to withhold them so long as they 
might see fit. It is now fifty-two years since his death, and they 
are given to the public for the first time. Many men have died 
thankful that they were not published prior to their death; multi- 
tudes have died regretting that they must go hence without seeing 
what Talleyrand said of the various personages in the various cities 
of Europe. He has been publicly accused of almost every crime, 
and had reason to entertain royal hatred for an unnumbered host 
whose memory he had it in his power to tarnish. The curiosity to 
see General Butler's memoirs is not a circumstance to that which 


pertains to the memoirs of this_man. The fact that his adminis- 
trators, despite the immense income to be received from the publi- 
cation, deliberately withheld it year after year, has led the pub- 
lic to expect startling revelations, and they will not be wholly 
disappointed. 

He pictures the court life of Europe for a balf century with more 
vividness and fascination than has been done before; he makes no 
attempt to defend himself from the numerous grave charges, but 
at the same time reveals himself in such a light that, despite his 
wickedness, one can but admire him. He makes no claim to 
having been true to any man, any sovereign, or any nation; but he 
P tes himself ss unwavering in loyalty to the best interests of 

rance. 

Few books could have waited more than a half century after 
their author’s death for publication and gained in intrinsic and 
popular value through euch waiting. 


Business Boox-Keepina. A Manual of Modern Meth- 
ods in Recording Business Transactions. Common School 
Edition. Single Entry. By George E, Gay. Boston: Gion & 
Co, 93 pp., 10}x74. Price, 75 cts. 

Some months since we published in the JOURNAL a lengthy 
article upon business book-keeping, by George E. Gay. The de- 
mands for this were so numerous, the commendations so hearty, 
that it was inevitable that a book should be prepared upon that 
basis. Mr. Gay has great success in the teaching of book-keeping 
in a business-like way. Every form is taken from actual methods 
of the best accountants in Boston. He has made a close study of 
the methods of a multitude of book-keepers; has familiarized him- 
self with all the methods and devices; bas acquainted himself with 
what the best houses desire and demand of their accountants; and 
has presented them in this textbook. One of the interesting 
feetures is a fac-simile of checks, notes, drafts, etc. with their en- 
dorsements, cancellations, ete. Another feature is the presenta- 
tion of full-page pictures of a large dry-goods house, a grocery 
establishment, and book-keeper’s office, to illustrate the use of the 
cash railway. 


Loneman’s ScHoot GroarapHy oF NortH AMERICA. 
By oa G. Chisholm. New York: Longmans, Green, & 


PP- 

This author is one of the most successfal of all of the English 
writers upon this subject, and the best geographers of the world are 
said to be Britishers. This volume is essentially American, inasmuch 
as one-half of the space is devoted to a study of this continent. An 
English geography is wholly unlike an American geography in its 
form. It is an ordinary quarto volume without maps though pro- 
fusely illustrated. Every trick of type is utilized in order to 
the greatest amount of information in the most evailable form 
fore the student. Sixty pages are given to the physical geography 


of the country, and a fine presentation of the subject it is. The | rests 


study of America has some advantages in g viewed from the 
outside. The subject is presented with a spirit of admira- 
tion which does not appear with the same disinterested intensity 
when treated by an American. 

It is impossible to describe the attractions of the book te one 
who has not seen it. In studying the surface, for instance, com- 
parisons are made between certain features of this and other con- 
tinents. It is largely a work of comparisons. The St. Lawrence 
is compared with and contrasted with the Amazon ; the plateau of 
Labrador with the platean of Guiana; the northern slope of the 


Appalachian Mountains with the mountain land of B;,,j). 
Mississippi with the La Plata. The Columbia River ;, show. the 
be much like the Congo. The mountain chains are comp u to 
those of Africa and South America and contrasted with ;;,""" 
Europe and Asia. The study of the United States is , delight 
surprise. The author takes a view practically unknown ¢ ul 
own geographers in that he evidently has a picture of the y4.1" 
world constantly before him. Here is a single paragrap} thro le 
in as a foot-note: ‘There are three larger empires,—the B,i,.1 
two and a third times as large, the Russian two and a quart,, the 
Chinese one and a quarter. Brezil is Seaaty equal to the United 
States, and Australia is nearly equal to it without Alaska , 
verything is stu a com ve way. me twent 
are devoted exclusively to towns, these being grouped and a each 
some descriptive phrase or sentence is used. @ book is as 
as an encyclopedia for information, and is as readable ag ¢} h 
one never had before seen a geography of North America, ong 


SHAKESPEARE: Kina Henry THE Claren. 
don Press Series.’’ Edited by William Aldis Wright, y,, 
York: Macmillan & Co.; Boston: Willard Smal). 17 pp 
4x6. Price, 40 cents. ’ 
The study of Shakespeare has been gaining ground in this oo). 

try steadily during t yeare. This growth has not 

noticeable, and has moch less comment than the Brown; 

and other innovations, but nevertheless it has been evident, especially 
in localities ‘away from the centers of literary life. Of the many 
who are making Shakespeare the special object of their stadia, 

William Aldis Wright will rank as among the first. He know, 

Shakespeare thoroughly, with a thoroughness that is independent 

of, and yet includes the knowledge of other commentators, |; ;, 

his independence which makes the ‘‘ Clarendon Press Series” 

Shakespeare’s plays valuable for class use. Complications of th, 

best opinions of all the critics are invaluable, and should certain) 

be used by an instructor; but it is very doubtful if the pupil wh, 
is able to study Shakespeare intelligently will not get a better eda. 
cation by studying the comments of one who puts his own pers. 
ality into the annotations, acknowledging that they are the result 
of his own independent investigation and thinking, thongh he may 
not be always correct. than by merely accepting selections from ,/| 
the commentators. The latter will give a better interpretation of 
the text in hand, but its superior educational value may be doubted, 

Frrst Lessons 1x Laneuace. By Gordon A. South. 

worth and F. B. Goddard, Ph.D. Boston: Leach, Shewell, ¢ 


Sanborn. 
What a! to teach a child to talk and write by the use of 
such a book! It is full of suggestions beyond the range of direct 


helpfalness. There are five principles upon which the teaching 


Give the child something to think about. 

Help him to think definitely. 

Help him to know what he thinks. 

Help him to talk and write freely. 

Form habits of doing each correctly. 

The book is beautifully illustrated, the arrangement is admir- 
able, the examples are practical, the whole book is usable. It iss 
volume of methods, a handbook of exercises, a source of delight to 
the child, The art of book-making is at its best in this little clas- 
book. 


Every School Library ‘Should Include 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 


Biographical studies of the work of certain leaders of men about whom have gathered the great 


traditions of the Nations to which they belonged, and who have been accepted as types of the several 
national ideals. Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, Balliol College, Oxford. 
Large 12mo, fully illustrated ; each, cloth extra, $1.50; half leather, $1.75. 


NOW READY: 


Sir Philip Sidney and the Chivalry of England. 
By H. R. Fox-BouRne. 


Theodoric the Goth, the Barbarian Champion of Civilization. 
By THomas HODGKIN, author of “ Italy and Her Invaders,’’ etc. 


Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens. By Eve.yn Assort, 
M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Gustavus Adolphus, and the Struggle of Protestantism for 
Existence. By C. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A., late Fellow of Ail Souls College, Oxford. 


I. Nelson and the Naval Supremacy of England, By W. Cuarxe 
RUSSELL, author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,”’ ete. 
** The scholarly repute of Prof. Evelyn Abbott of Balliol Coll 1 uara 
the thorough excellonse of the editorial supervision of this promising 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY 


Julius Cesar, and the Organization of the Roman Empire. By W. 
WaAkDE FowLER, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Alexander the Great, and the Extension of Greek Rule and Greek Ideas. 
By Prof. BENJAMIN I. WHEELER, Cornell University. 


Charlemagne, the Reorganizer of Europe. By Prof. Georce L. Burr, 


Cornell University. 
William of Orange, the Founder of the Dutch Republic. By Rurn Purnam. 


Cicero, and the Fall of the R j ae 
SON, M.A., Fellow of Balliol By J, L. Strachan Davip- 


Bismarck. The New German E : , 5} 
placed, and What it Stands Arose: What it Re 


LEADERS IN SCIENCE. 


I. The Life and Works of Charles Darwin. By CuAnues F. Houper, 
author of ‘ Living Lights,’’ ‘‘ The Ivory King,’’ ete., ete. 12mo, illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


CONTENTS: The Boy Darwin—College Days—The Young Naturalist—In Seal 
_ — 
of Tree—Among che Fossils = The Land of Giants The Foot Of the the 
quake Country—In the Red Snow Country—Among the Ocean Volcanoes—In the Garden of the Sea— 


Darwin the Naturalist-Home Life—T 
Darwinism—The Darwin Seneitale. Apne Bi of a Life—Honors of a Lifetime—The Darwin Family— 


IV. 
Ill. 

II. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


fusely illustrated and containing maps and plans. Price per volume, cloth extra, $1.50 ; half leather, 
gilt top, $1.75. The following volumes are now ready: 
- THE STORY OF “ 


LANE-POOLE. 22. Heiland, by KOGERS. 32. Pertugal, by STFPHEN. 


“ This is the very plan on which Herodotus and Livy wrote their immortal histories, or rather "7 
-... historians who were also superb story tellers, and story tellers who were also capital historians, ¥! 
a sprivkle and twinkle of poetry thrown in for full measure.”’--N, ¥. Critic. 

most admirable series.””"—London Spectator. 


A Popular Handbook and Atlas on Astronomy. ; 
Complete Guide to a Knowledge of the Heavenly Bodies, and as an Aid to those rn 
Telescopes. By WILLIAM PECK, F.R.A.S., Professor of Astronomy to the City of Edinburg. 
With 44 large plates and numerous Illustrations, Diagrame, eto. 4to, cloth, about $5 50. 


American Literature, 1607-1885, By F. Ricarpson, Pro 
fessor of Literature in Dartmouth College. Octavo, cloth, gilt top; $3.59. Pari I. Tue Dk 
VELOPMENT OF AMERICAN Part I{. AMERICAN POETRY AND FICTION. 

“It } ne most thoughtful and suggestive work on American literature that has been published."- 


Boston tie,- 
* It is a book of great learning, and the author has oached his task in a spirit of a true eri 
wise, philosophical, and just.” ng Y. World. 


_ PHYFE’S WORKS ON PRONUNCIATION. 


I. 7000 Words often Mispronounced. A Guide to Correct Pronum 
ciation. By W. H. Poyrs. Popular Edition, 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. é 


** This little volume is the most complete we have seen, and deserves immediate recognition M4 be 
uable assistant to all, whether cultured or desiring to use cultivated and refined language. It 
on every library table, and frequent reference to it will result in many surp _ Boston Times. 


Il. How Should I Pronounced ? or, The Art of Correct Pre 
nunciation. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


uf 
* T appreciate its value and indorse your work as a most serviceable aid to all who wish to speak 0 
guage correctly.”’— Hdwin Booth. iT: 


III. The School Pronouncer. Based on Webster’s Unabridged Dictions"Y 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Designed 8 4 


“TT earnestly desire that your little volume may d d bt not that th 
Prof, W.D. Whitney, Yale College dow 


«*» Special terms to Teachers for examination and introduction. 
Classics, etc, etc., sent on application. | 


b 
Educational lists and prospectus of the Heroes and Nations Series, German and Fre” 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


A series of Graphic Historical Studies. Each narsative is complete in one volume, smal! 8vo, pro 


1. Greece, by HARRISON. 12 The Normans, by JEWETT. 22. Miexice, by HALE. 

2. Reme, by GILMAN. 13. Persia, by BENJAMIN [son. 24. Phoenicia, by RAWLINSON. 

3. The Jews, by HOSMER. 14. Amcient Esypt, by RAWLIN- 25. The Manra Towns, by ZIM: 

4. Chaldea, by RAGOZ IN. 15 Alexander’s Empire, by MA- MERN. 

5. Germany, by Barina. HAFFY. 26. Karly Britain, by CHURCH. 
GOULD. 16. by RAGOZIN. 27. The Barbary Corsair, 

6. Norway, by BOYESEN. 17. Ereland. by LAWLESS. LANE POOLE. 

7. Spain, by HALE. 18. The Goths, by BRADLEY. 28. Russia, by MORFILL. 

8. Hiumgary, by VAMBERY. 19. Turkey, LANE-POOLE. 29, The Jews Under Reme, 

9. Carthage. by CHURCH. 20. Media and Babylen, by MORRISON. 

10. The Sarcens, by GILMAN. RaGozww. 30. Scetinad, by MACKINTOSH 

11, The Moors in Spain,'by 21. Mediwval France,by MAfsoNn. 31. Switzerland, by STEAD &HUG. 
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necessity. You can 


$2.00 PER YEAR. 


Geographical 
Magazine. 


It has so firmly implanted itself into popular favor that it is recognized by all wide awake, progressive 
Teachers as a helpful necessity for the schoolroom and a delightful companion for the home. 


ARE YOU SUBSCRIBER THIS GREAT MAGAZINE 


If not, avail yourself of the opportunity now offered and join the mighty army who hail it as a public 


not afford to be without it. 


ADDRESS 


Send Ten Cents for 


Bright, Newsy, and Authentic. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


>> The Only Publication of its Kind in the World, 


THE ENTIRE PRESS OF AMERICA, 
All the Geographical Societies on the Globe, 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS BY THE SCORE 
and the Principals of Schools by Thousands. 


Sample Copy and Premiums. \ 


GOLDTHWAITHS GHOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE, 


113 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


FOR SCHOOL 


AND LIBRARY, 


TO WRITE CLEARLY, 


Rules and Exercises on English Compo- 
sition, By Rev. Epwin A. Apsort, M.A., 
Head Master City of London School. 1 vol. 
lémo, cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


HOW fo TELL the PARTS of SPEECH: 


An Introduction to Bnglish Grammar. 
By Rey. Epwin A. Apnorr, D.D., Head 
Master of the City of London School. Ameri- 
tan Edition, Revised and enlarged by JNO. G. 
R. McEtroy, Professor of the English Lan- 
guage in the University of Pennsylvania. 1 vol. 
6mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


HOW TO PARSE; 


An Attempt to Apply the Principles of 
Scholarship to English Grammar. With 
Appendices in Analysis, Spelling, and Pronunci- 
By Epwin A. ABBOTT. M.A., Head 

of the City of London School. 16mo, 
tloth, Price, $1.00. 


ENGLISH LESSONS. 


"or English People. By the Rev. 
orp M.A., Head Master of the City of 
Prt School, and J. R. SRELEY, M.A., Pro- 
Can of Modern History in the University of 

‘ubridge, Part Vocabulary. Part 
Ill., Meter. Part IV., Hints 
wl, ons and Arrangement. Appendix. 1 

16mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


MEREDITH'S NOVELS. 


bel? 


English Edition, $20.00. An- 
*opular Edition, $15. Half calf, $25. 


FRANKLIN IN FRANCE. 


From original documents. By EDWARD EVER- 
ETT HALE, and EpwArRD EVERETT HALE, 
JR. 2 vols. Svo, cloth. Gilt top. Price, $6 


ONE SUMMER'S LESSONS IN PRAC- 
TICAL PERSPECTIVE. 


.Told in the Form of a Story for Young 
People. By CHRISTINE.CHAPLIN BRuUs#, 
author of ‘‘ The Colonel’s Opera Cloak.’’ 
Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


A delightful book by a popular author. Not only 
instructive, but extcemely interesting. 


POWER THROUGH REPOSE. 


By ANNIE Payson CALL. 16mo, cloth, 
Price, $1.00. 


Charming from first page to last.’’— Boston Times: 
‘Has more than ordinary value.” — Sat. Eve. Gaz 


PETRARCH : 


A Sketch of His Life and Works. By 
May ALDEN WARD author of ‘ Dante; a 
Sketch of His Life and Works.” 16mo, cloth, 
Price, $1.25. 


“ A chapter in the history of civilization.””— Spring- 
field Republican. 
The best work in English on the Italian poet.”’— 
Bulletin. 


DREAMS. 


By OLtve SCHREINER, author of “The Story of 
an African Farm.’ 16mo, cloth. Author’s 
edition, with portrait, $1.00. 


* There is somethi new, that goes to the heart 
only one of its kind.’ Public Opinion. 


Full of power ”’—Literary World. 


On 
oS "Rew Descriptive and Educational Catalegue can be had free on application: 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


.___WISHESIN THIS ISSUE TO CALLYOUR 27. 
ATTENTION TO THE FoLLOWING 


E claim to be leaders in our line, and will prove this assertion if given an opportu- 
nity. If you are interested in knowing when? where? and how? to get anything 

and everything connected with school work, write to me for catalogues as follows : 
Catalogue of Trouble Killers. Weall have our cares and troubles, but much of the trouble in 
school may be avoided by using some of the scores of helps described in this 72 page catalogue, There is 


nothing like it issued. Many imitate it, but the fact still remains that it is ‘‘ The Leader.”’ Don’t be with- 
out it. Progressive teachers refer to it almost daily Itis free. Send now. 


Price List of Leading Stationery Articles, at practically wholesale prices sent free. 


Use the Mail Price List of Text-Books: This list embraces all text-books published. I 
furnish them at wholesale prices. Then most text-books can be had second hand, in good condition. at 
HN pt yb 60 per cent, discount from wholesale prices. Send for particulars in list of 100 pages; 5000 

Catalogue of Maps, Globes and Charts. Leading articles in this line can usually be purchased 
wd ote, 4 ae o per cent, less than traveling agents’ prices. rite me for what you want, and I will quote 


I Should Have Vour Orders. Iam responsible. I send goods promptly. I sell at lowest prices. 
I am in business to stay and will do all I can to — satisfaction. Please favor me with an order of some 
kind, After a trial, I believe you will give me all your patronage. 


A. FLANAGAN, 105 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
URING THE COMING VACATION you can secure 


a pleasant and profitable owt-door employment which will 

afford you an opportunity to travel in your own locality by 
addressing the Favorite Desk & Sratine Co., CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
the leading manufacturers of School Furniture and Supplies. 


Can You Afford to be Aenow alt | 


without a Multiple Copying ' 
Device 


Express Duplicator.” 


>i rounded holding edges, and cannot 
4 cutthe stocking. All others are so 
constructed that they must cut it. 
10 to 150 Copies from hand or typewriting. 
No mechanism, no washing, no trouble. 
Cheapest, simplest, and best apparatus. 


4 Beware of imitations resembling 
Headquarters for all Manifolding Devices. 


E the Warren in general appearance. 
*) Demand the genuine which is 
Circulars free of C. BRNSINGER & CO., 

108A Dey Street, NEW YORK. 


stamped WARREN as shown on 
cut. Sold Everywhere. 
P. 8.—This house is the principal euagtier of appa 
ratus for use by teachers. Supts. of schools, educa- 


SENSIBLE DRESSING. 


perce Containing unbiased articles by 
eminent writers. 


FREE TO EVERYBODY. 


Geo. Frost & Co., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 


Write for a copy of our finely 
tional institutions, and will aiways give satisfaction. 


TEACHERS WANTED TEACHERS WANTED tes 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
School for Swedish Gymnastics (Baron Posse) ; 


Boston. 

Berlitz School of Languages; Asbury Park, 
N. J., and Chicago, Lil. 

Elocution and Oratory; Thousand Islands, 
July 5 to Aug. 14. 

Martha’s Vineyard; July 13. 

% Popular and Normal Study; New London, 
N 


Boston School of Oratory (Moses True Brown) ; 
July 6, five weeks. 

Harvard University; July and August. 

Holt’s Normal Masic School ; Lexington, Mass., 
Ang. 4-26. 

Alfred Hall,—English, French, and German ; 
Prudence Island, R. I. 

Eastern Normal Music School; New Brighton, 
Staten Island, N. Y., Jaly 14-30. 

Western Normal Music School ; Highland Park, 
Ill., Aug. 4-21. 

Maine Biological Laboratory: Wood’s Holl, 
Mass., July 8 to Aug. 26. 
4 mg College of Languages; Burlington, Vt., 

ug. . 

Amherst Summer School; Amherst College, 
July 7 to Aug. 10. 

Indiana (Pa.) School of Methods; July 13, 
three weeks. 

National Summer School of Methods; Glens 
Falls, N. Y., July 21, three and one half weeks. 

Chautauqua Summer Educational Community ; 
Pedagogical Department and College of Liberal 
Arts, July and August. 


STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, 
Lucas County. 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY & Co. 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County and 
State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay the sum 
of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of CATARRH that cannot be cured by the use of 


HALL’s CATARRH CURE, 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 


Sworn to before me and subscribed in my pres- 
ence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 
{ sean } A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY, & CO., Toledo, O. 


tae Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


DRUM-BEATS ! DRUM-BEATS ! 


What does this mean ? A new game on the Civil 
War. Every teacher who uses it says ‘‘ It is just 
what I want.’’ Price, 50 cents. 

C. R. Grow & Co., Publishers, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The New England Magazine, for June, has 
an unusually interesting appearance. The wisdom 
of the editors and publishers is shown by the man- 


ner in which they are broadening the scope of the 
magazine from month to month, while retaining 
their hold on the special constituency to which 
the magazine appealed in its beginning. The 
following is the table of contents: “ Wagner 
and Tannhauser in Paris,’’ 1861, (illustrated por- 
traits of Wagner), by Edward H. House; ‘‘ Blos- 
som Time,’’ by Wilbur Larrymore; ‘* Benjamin 
Penhallow Shillaber (illustrated), by Elizabeth 
Akers Allen; “ At Andersonville,” by Franklin 
L. Stanton; “‘ A Fair Exchange,’ by Dorothy 
Prescott; ‘‘ When Dreams Are Best,”’ by Dora 
Read Goodale; ‘‘ Early Days on the First Tele- 
graph Line,’’ (illustrated), by Stephen Vail; 
Priscilla,”? by Hetta Hayes Ward; 
“The Message of Puritanism for this Time,’’ by 
Edwin D. Mead; ‘‘ Gilead,’’ by Isabella Gordon ; 
“Of Early Violets,’ by Philip Bourke Marston ; 
‘* Harvard Memorial Poems;"’ ‘* The Giant Wis- 
taria,’’ by Charlotte P. Stetson ; ‘‘An Anti-Slavery 
Hero,”’ by Sidney H. Morse; ‘* The City of 
Lynn,’’ (illustrated), by Edwin A. Start; “‘A 
Southern Study,’”’ Mrs. Lillie B. Chace Wyman ; 
‘¢A Maseachusetts Land Title,’’ by George A. 
Jackson; Editor’s Table’; ‘‘Omnibus.”’ Price, 
$3.00 a year. Boston: New England Magazine 
Company. 


— Good Housekeeping requires but a glance to 
show how rich and varied is its scope. The June 
number has no less than eight series of articles in 
progress, relating to different phases, and interests 
st the life, and these in addition to all the de- 
partments peculiar to the magazine, and to the 
multitude of completed articles fill its large 
pages with a wealth of reading matter that 
must attract every member of the family to whom 
it comes, There is no better gift to the young 
housekeeper than a subscription to this valuable 
journal. Clark W. Bryan & Co., Springfield, 


The Andover Review, for June, contains five 
timely and able articles, with editorial comments 
of special interest, upon ‘‘ Christianity in its 
Lowest Terms’’; “ The Significance of the Recent 
Episcopal Election’’; “An Inconsistent and 
Useless Procedure—The Trial of Dr. Briggs,’’ 
and “‘ Christian Nationalism.’’ Dr. P. S. Moxam 
treats ‘‘ Christianity A Religion of Hope’’; Mr. 
H. W. Mabie, ‘‘The Significance of Modern 
Criticism ’? ; Mr.,Nobuta Kishineoto, “‘ The Pres- 
ent Religious Crisis in Japan; Rev. F. H. John- 
son, “ What is Reality?’’ Part XI. ‘* The 


Philosophy of the Unconscious’’; Professor 
Tucker, ‘‘ The Gospel of Wealth,’’ and ‘‘ The 


| Outline of an Elective Course of Study.” Part III. | 


‘* Pauperism’’; Professor Steenstra, “‘ Can there 
be no Divine Psalms in the Pealter?’’ Book 
reviews and notes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $4.00 per annum. 


— Babyhood for June deals with many season- 
able questions, and offers practical suggestions for 
the comfort of both mother and child. New 
York: Babyhood Publishing Co. Terms, $1.50 
year. ; 

— The Quarterly Register of Current History, 
May, 1891, covering the first quarter of 1891, 
contains articles and statements on all interna- 
tional affairs of general interest in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, It also has a ‘* Record of 
Progress,’”’ necrology, etc. It is profusely illus- 
trated, the special illustrations being ‘* Last Mo- 
ments of Mozart,’’ and a portrait of Hon. James G. 
Blaine. This periodical supplies what has been 
long needed, namely, an impartial, accurate, and 
accessible record of contemporary events in all 
countries, which will prove an invaluable aid to 
everyone who desires to have clear and compre- 
hensive ideas as to what is going on in every de- 
partment of activity; furn at such small 
cost as to be within the reach of all. Its scope 
and purpose 
afford to do without, and will commend it to pop- 
ular support. Price, $1.00 a year. Single copies 
25 cents. Detroit, Mich: Evening News Associa- 
tion. 

— A charm of the Ladies’ Home Journal is that 
it is always abreast of the season; this seems 
especially true of the June number, with its dainty 
pages for the brides of Jane. Those whose 
thoughts are turning toward summer outings will 
find helpful suggestions in ‘‘ Horseback Riding 
for Women,’’ and “ How to Dressfor Bicycle Rid- 
ing.’? The JOURNAL promises some particularly 
delightful things for each of the coming summer 
numbers. Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 
$1.00 a year. 


— The Homiletic Review, for Jane, which closes 
its twenty-first volume is full of interest. Dr. Wil- 
kinson continues his discriminating criticism of 
Canon Liddon. The ‘‘Power of the Pastor’s Hand- 
Grasp’’ is treated by Dr. T. L. Cuyler. Pres. 
E. Benjamin Andrews of Brown University con- 
tributes a paper on ‘‘Constructive Conduct.’’ 
The Review Section closes with a Symposium by 
representative women on ‘‘Women in the Charch.’’ 
Most timely in view of the present agitation is the 
paper on “ Bibieal Criticism in Public Addresses.”’ 
An article of practical value is “ Howto S in 
the Open Air,’’ by Prof. A. S. Coates of hes- 
ter Seminary. The Sermonic Section abounds in 


make it a publication which few can | tori 


material. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
a year. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MONTANA SUMMER SCHOOL, 
15, three weeks. 


Tue Bie Four C. 0. ©, ¢ St 
R. R., offers those attending the Nationa) 4,” 
ation at Toronto, in July a rate of $18 } 
trip, via Niagara Falls and steamer to ‘7, 
from Peoria, This includes a side trip {, lak 
Chautangqua, either going or returning, if desired 


Helena, Tang 


0 round 


EASTERN TEACHERS who wish better aa), 

should write for circulars to the Teachers’ Co. 

operative Association, 72 Dearborn St., (); 

It will pay you to learn of their work. Ale 
is treated as strictly confidential, 


If you read French 
or it, 
you ought to write 


my new 


catalogue, 
W. R, JENKINS, 851 & 853 6th ave., Now Yor 


A first-class boarding ‘school for 
Delightful location, seven largo buildings, two labors. 
68, gymnasium, military l. Four years coy ~ 
Prepares for any college. New music course of thie 
e, he a es 
t school for your boy 


and girl. Address the 
PAINESVILLE, 0, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


ed; increased opportunities for the liber. 

ough education of young women. re 
hirty-third year begins September 16, 1391, 
10t Miss MARY EVANS, Principa), 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, 


OXFORD, OHIO. 
Miss LEILA S. McKEE, Principal, 
Thirth-seventh year opens September 9th, 199) 
Full Academic and Seminary Courses. Complete 
courses in Music, Elocution and Art. Students Atted 
for best Eastern Colleges. Labratory work tp 
Sciences. Library, 5,000 volumes. Large new buiid. 
ae course of construction. Steam heat; electric 
light; unsurpassed location. Terms, $130 per year, 


VEEMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s 


EGISTER with the 
NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, '* 
HrmaM ORCouTT, Mgr. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Package makes 6 gallons, 
Delicious, sparkling, and 
. Sold by all 
dealers, FREE a beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 
©, E, HIRES & CO., 
Philadelphia 


American Teachers Bureau, 
St. Louis. 15th Year. 


TEACHERS WANTE 


Standard School Publications 


Monroe’s New Carefully graded. All the 


latest improvements in 
methods, typography, and 
Many new 


READERS. 
illustrations. 


and valuable features. 


Hagar’s 
ARITHMETICS. 


Monroe’s New 
READING CHARTS. 


The most useful 
and most popular. 
Enlarged and im- 
proved. 


bined. Economical in time required. A com- 
plete two-book series. 


Especially adapted to 


Goodrich’s and Berard’s GOODRICH’ 


modern methods of 
teaching. Mental and 


HISTORIES. 


S. HISTORY 


written exercises com- 


Greene’s 
GRAMMARS. 


Monroe’s 
SPELLERS. 


SPELLER, with 


FIRST STEPS IN SPELL- 
ING AND PRACTICAL 


the Com- 


The most practical books 
on the subject. The meth- 
ods and analysis so exten- 
sively appropriated by 
other authors are original in these books. 

GREENE’S FIRST LESSONS 1n ENGLISH 


is new and handsomely illustrated. 
of practical exercises teaches the elements of 


books 


is simple in 


plan, successful and popular in style. 
BERARD’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES gives special attention to the caust 
and results of great political movements. 


are i ding. 
are in demand for supplementary reacts: 


Business Standard 


The Business Stand- 


BOOK-KEEPING and MANUAL, 


ard System of Double 
Entry Book-keeping 
and Business Mat 


Its series 


d best. 


CHILD'S U.| 


ual, using only ont J 


book of accounts, is the latest, simplest an 
The Business Manual which forms the secon¢ 
of the book is worth to any student or busine 
man more than the price of the book. 


Warren’s 


PLETE WRITING SPELLER, grammar and at once interests the pupil, d part 


form a thorough course for any school. 


Powell’s Books on hi popular “ How 
ooKs,”. — How to 
LANGUAGE. 


See, How to Talk, 


Best and cheapest. 5 and 


No other series has a du-\4 


Used in more citle 
educational centers tha 


Business Standard 


COPY -BOOKS. pricate copy in the middle and How to Write, ‘es, 
of cach page. More space language. habits | GEOGRAPHIES, Geog: 

vee : ce formed remove the necessity of correctin surpa 
for writing than in other books. No complica bad habits. y S raphies in the systematic arrangement he 


ted analysis. No flourishes, and Text and in the logical sequence of 


age lates, 

Ro Manuals of Royse’s MANUALS The latest editions are printed from P 

; y with new maps and new bindings. They * 
Parker’s The best OP, thoroughly revised, and contain the latest infor 


ENGLISH LITERA- 


LITERATURE. 
TURE are brief and 


practical. These are the most convenient of 
the many hand-books of Literature. 


charts for 
teaching 
Arithmetic. 


“mation from all parts of the world. 


DO NOT CHANGE ANY TEXT-BOOKS wi” 
first examining our recent publications. - 


ARITHMETIC CHARTS. 


Revised and improved. 


For Descriptive Circulars and for further information concerning these publications, address 


| 
i, ° 
| | 
| | 
aa | | | 
i | 
| | 
| 
| 
HIRES 
4 
AY The GREATHEACH RINK. 
| | $3 
$3 
‘ 
| 
. 
bee 


OF EDUCATION. 


25 


JOURNAL 
The Best for 


tibrary, School, and Home. THE INTERN AT 


aT 
vo 


ONAL CYCLOPED 


national Cyclopedia, and take 
that I regard it as possessing distinguished merits. 
As a work of general reference for the professioval 
teacher or the literary man, it bas no superior. It 
contains the latest and the best statistics upon econ- 
omic questions in history and biography. concerning 
oS Tenleass the progress of seience. and in the treatment of 
scientific topics within the proper range, in phi- 
lology, natural history and related subjects, and upon 
nearly all matters of scientific or literary interest. 
The articles are written with admirable skill, and 
facts condensed with rare good judgment. The 
system of cross references is excellent. 
commend the International Cyclopedia as worthy 
the attention and use of every one desiring reliable 
and critical information upon almost every important 
subject ”’ JOHN L N. HONT, LUD, 


**T regard the International as one of the best vet 


published. It is up with the times and especially full 
upon American subjects.” 


L. CLARK SEELYE, D. D, 
President Smith College, Northampton. Mass. 


‘**T have made a careful examination of the Inter 
leasure in stating 


I cordially 


President Board of Education, New York. 


Endorsed by 
PROMINENT EDUCATORS. 


‘The International is a work of great merit—just 
such a work as every educated man needs tu have at 
hand for ready reference.” 

HAGAR, 


Dd. 
Principal State Normal School, "hee Mass. 


“The Facuity unanimously agree that it is just 
what we want for our Normal students. he 
students take it in preference to three others to 
which they have access. We think it accurate, 
exhaustive enough, and fr°sher than any other.” 

Z X SNYDER, Ph. D.. 

Principal State Normal School, Indiana, Penn. 


We like it 


COL. PARKER, 
Principal Cook County Normal School, Iil. 


“Ts used continually in our school. 
very much.”’ 


“Ts to day the ppg ty best suited to the most 


readers.”’ 
F. P. BANCROFT, Ph.D., 
Principal Phillipe Academy, Andover, Mass. 


sold for Cash or on Easy Payments. The whole Set delivered at once in either case. Transportation charges prepaid. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, IF YOU 


ARE INTERESTED. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 753 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 


Teacher and Principal 


SHOULD SEE THAT 


ARE ON THEIR REQUISITIONS. 
No. 128. No. 444. 


No. 333. 


ESTERBROOK 


School. 
QUALITY SUPERIOR. 


THE ESTERBROOK 


Extra Fine. 


Fine and very elastic. 


PENS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


Works: Campen, N. J. 


-PRICES MODERATE. 


9.08 98.048. 048,048.: 


048 


"48. 


STERBROOK’S STEEL PENS 


048.048.048.048, 
3 ESTERBROO 


one 048.048. 048.048." 


For School and Business, the universal favorite. 


STEEL 


ALL STATIONERS HAVE THEM. 


PEN 


26 John Street. New York. 


Fourteenth Annual Session Begins July 13, (89!. 


The Oldest Summer School, The Best Location: 
The Largest and the Best. Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS: 3 Weeks, 25 Professors. 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY: 3 Weeks, Dr. C. W. EMEBSON and Facalty. 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 5 Weeks, 16 Professors. 
Attendance for 1890 was —_ from 37 States and Territories, making this by far the Largest 
summer School in the United States. 


iving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all 
Send for Large Circular departments. advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, 
club and combination rates, board, ate 
A. W. EDSON, ey r School of Methods, 
7 Cedar st., Worcester, Mass. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 
t0 Bromfield Boston, ‘Mass, 


Amherst Summer School. 
Fifteenth Session at Mmherst College, July 7 to Aug. 10, 1891. 


Branches taught: French. German, Italian, fpaetel, Native Frerch, German, and Italian Teachers.— 


in, Greek, Anglo Saxon, Early Anglish, C Oral, or Inductive Method. — Superior advantages. 
istry Drawing, Painting, Wood Carving, Mathe- a8 
mitirs, Physical Training, English Literature.| — Charming location — Cultivated society. 
and Library Economy --- Improvement Combined with Recreation. .... 


For Program address the Director, Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


Summer School of Languages 


At ASBURY PARK, N.J., and at CHICAGO, ILL. 
Best advantages for learning onversation. Normal Courses for Teachers. 
For circulars address 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANCUACES, 


Vest Madison Square, NEW YORK. Auditoriam, CHICAGO. 


UMMER INSTITUTE of Popular and Normal Study, 


Courses 12 Teachers. | . At New London, N. H. 


Send for circulars. GEO. W. GARDNER., D.D., New London, N. H. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Wii THE ST™MMER SESSION OF 1891 


(f there! hela in the City of Boston. and will be conducted by MOSES TRUE BROWN, MA. New views 
LSaAKTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION by Professor Brown. Practical Drills in 


th 
be Deloarae Esthetic Movemevts, by Mixs CLARA TILESTON PoWER. Miss GEKIRUDE 
y tnént conduct exercises in Analysis and Voca! Training; A Course of Lectures. and Readings 


ple 
tater SION OF FIVE WEEKS opens Monday, July 6. Excellent board and rooms at Summer 
hd for cireular with full mftormation. 


Spe Address MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal, 7 BEACON Sr., Boston, Mass. 
Cc; +4 The Boston School of Oratory will open its sth year Octuber 6th 1891. 
sbecial Notice. Two years’ and one year’s complete courses. Thorough instruction 
by an able corps of teachers.-- Address 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal, 7 BEACON STREET, Mass. 


SCHOOL EXPRESSION, 


Freeman Place, 


Beacon St., 


Boston, Mass. 


The most thorough and advanced SCHOOL OF OBATORY in the world. Elocutionary and 


Oratoric Training according to the most advanced. scientific, and pedagogic principles. 


Its methods for 


Voice, Bdy, and Mind iu delivery have received the approval of the leading educators in the world. 
Special courses on Satureay and during the Summer Term for teachers; courses for all professions Its 
Summer Season has twelve hours of work a day, from which courses can be electec. Catalogues and 


Summer Circulars, free. 


Ss. CURRY, PI. D. 


The Summer Session of the Natioral 
held at THOUSAND ISLAND 
Scientific work. Reasonable rates. 


‘ELOCUTION ORATORY --- THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


PARK, N. 
Instructive circular sent on application to 
S1Las §8. NEFF, Principal, 1414 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


School of Elocution and Oratorv will be 
Y., July 5 to August 14. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


Paine Memorial Building, Appleion Street, Boston. 


Established by Mrs. 


Provides thorough instruction in the LING, or 
Swedish system of gymnastics to men and women 
who desire to make themselves competent to direct 
gymnpasia, orto conduct physical training in schools 
with an educational and hygienic aim, on scientific 
principles and \y safe and effective methods. 

The system is authorized and approved by the 
Boston School Committee. 


MARY HEMENWAY, 


CrAES J ENEBUSKE, A.M., Ph.D, (of Sweden) 
Lecturer and Demonstrator of ‘Applied Anatomy and 
Physiology, Theory and Practice of Swedish Educa- 
tional ana Medical gage 

EmMA L. CALL, M.D Physician New 
England Hospital for Women andC ildren, Lecturer 

bm Demonstrator of Systematic Anatomy and Phys- 
folney. Hygiene. and Pathology. 


Special lectures on subjects pertaining to gymnastics. 
For information address Miss Homans. at the School. 


H. Holt’s Normal Music School, 


FOR THE STUDY OF NORMAL METHODS AS APPLIED TO MUSIC. 


The Eighth Annual Session of three full weeks, will open TUESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 4, 1891, and 
close with graduating exercises and eapeees WEDNESDAY EVENING, AUGUST 26 
i. EK. Molt, Director, assisted b Df the followiug eminent Instructors aud Lecturers: 


Dr. ©. Wesley Emerson, Pres. 


merson :formerly Monree) College of Oratory, the largest and 


most advanced School of Oratery in America. Dr. Larkin Dunton, Head-Master Boston Normal 
School; Prof. Thes. M. Baliiet, Supt Public Schoo's, Springfield. Mass ; A. E, Win-hip, Editor 


N. E. Journal of Education; t.euis C. Kison, the eminent musical lecturer and critic; Miss 
Band, author of * Practical Method of Wises Sara L. Duaning, and others. 
or circulars containing all information. Address A. -H 


J ose- 
Send 
Secretary, Box 109, LEXINGTON, MASS. 


SUMMER COURSE 
SWEDISH (GYMNASTICS. 


For prospectus address BARON NILS POSSE, 
Gympasium, Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 


HO RTHAND ENTRAL 

UMMER OLLECE, 

CHOOL. HICACO. 
IRCULARS. 


-END FOR 
orn D. ha YNES, Manager. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


In July and August, the following courses of in- 
struction will be given in the Summer Schools cf the 
University: 


Anglo Saxon, Geology (3 courses), 


nglish, Physics (2 courses), 
German, Physiology and Hygiene, 
French, Field Engineering ‘2 courses), 
Botany, Physical Training, 


Chemistry (4 courses), 


and also thirty lectures concerning the methods of 
instruction in the above named courses. 


For circulars, application should be made to 
SECRETARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALASKA. 


The public schools of Alaska are maintained by 
the national government, which also allows some 
compensation under contracts to certain other 
schools. The government funds are distributed 
under the direction of the Bureau of Education. 
There are private schools maintained by the Rus- 
sian imperial government represented by the 
Orthodox Greek Church, the North American 
Commercial Company, Catholics, Conugregational- 
ists, Episcopalians, Moravians, Presbyterians, and 
the Swedieh Free Mission Society. The territory 
employs eighteen public school teachers, seven 
male and eleven female. There are 903 pupils in 
the public schools, 162 of whom are white and 
741 native. The private schools employ thirty 
teachers, twenty-one of whom are men. There 
are 730 pupils, 707 of them natives. The boys 
slightly outnumber the girls. 


CALIFORNIA. 


THE JOURNAL has often called attention to 
the fact, which it always enjoys emphasizing, that 
California pays the largest salaries in the country ; 
that she has the best teachers for her obscure 
rural districts that are to be found anywhere; 
some of the finest normal schools, the best county 
superintendence, gives the best authority to the 
state department, and if the remedies her text-book 
system and establishes a high school system she is 
destined to challenge her forty-three sister states 
to public school rivalry. 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicago, while attracting attention from the 
newspaper prominence of a few incidents, has 
been moving forward with her usual prosperity. 
There are 99 male principals and 81 female prin- 
cipalg in the schools, with 80 male assistants and 
2451 female assistants ; total teaching force, 
2,911. The city has a population of 1,208,669, of 
which 165,621 are between the ages of six and 
fourteen. The total school enrollment is 134,541. 

There are 78,480 in the primary department 
(average attendance.) Of these, 25,786 are in the 
lowest grade; 21,043 in the second; 18,139 in the 
third; 13,510, fourth. There are 25,972 in the 
grammar department. Of these, 10505 are in 
the lowest grade; 7,306, second ; 4,819, third; 
3,341, fourth. High schools, 3,612; 1,541, lowest 
grade; 892, second; 535, third; 420, fourth. 


INDIANA. 


The ‘* Hoosier schoolmaster ’’ is an extinct spe- 
cies; and Hoosiery is a characteristic that has 
passed into history. The establishment of the 
State Normal University at Terre Haute, with all 
the prestige that has come from its being on the 
same footing with the State University at Bloom- 


ington,—from which President J ordan was recent- 
ly taken for the Stanford University,—and the 
Industrial University at Lafayette, has proved to 
be a great professional inspiration. The teachers 
are organized for the greatest efficiency and have 
frequently been the determining force in legisla- 
tive action. The teachers are widely known as 


great readers and are professionally zealous. 


IOWA. 

Iowa was born with more of the New England 
educational spirit than any other western state. 
She has had many disadvantages from occasional 
narrowness of policy and limit of vision, but of 
recent years she has broadened, and under Superin- 
tendent Sabin’s leadership has utilized every local 
force, till the state department. the county system, 
and city supervision, are unified into a positive 
force, with an aggressive spirit which placed the 
schools upon a footing with the best in the country. 


KANSAS. 

Educational matters are in an unusually pros- 
perous condition. The normal school has become 
a more decided educational influence than in most 
states. The teachers have made themselves felt 
by the unity, vigor, and wisdom of their action. 


MICHIGAN. 

Ann Arbor, through the influence of Drs. 
Payne and Hinsdale, has been of incaleulable ser- 
vice and inestimable influence throughout the 
state. The ical de t is an accom- 
plished fact and has done for the men in the 
highest circles of inflaence what most normal 
schools do only for women. The Michigan School- 
master’s Club exerts a wider, positive, profes- 
sional interest than other known to us. What the 
Massachusetts Club is by way of general exalta- 
tion to the profession, the Michigan club is to 
efficiency in school work. 

MINNESOTA, 

This great state of the great northwest has had 
a uniformity of public school excellence enjoyed 
by few states. er normal schools begun on 8 
higher level, have maintained greater uniformity 
of excellence and breadth of influence than is usu- 
ally experienced. The cities of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul have had many advantages and have ex- 
erted a power throughout the state that could not 
have been but for their proximity, rivalry, and re- 
lationship to the rest of the state. The state is 
destined to utilize all of her forces for the farther 
betterment of her schools. 

State Superintendent Kiehle has bad a variety 
of relations Jand experiences which bave made him 
of great value in every phase of the work. 


NEBRASKA. 


Nebraska has had many disadvantages, educa- 
tionally, in other years,—too many colleges, too 


little loyalty to the normal school, too rapid 
growth, too irregular development of communities 
conspiring to delay the perfection of the public 
school system. But the normal school and its 
corps of teachers, the Chautauqua, and the per- 
sonality of several educational leaders, have given 
tone and character to the work in all parte of the 
state, placing her at the fore-front in educational 
thoroughness and professional enthusiasm. 


NEW MEXICO, 


Of 508 schools, according to the governor’s re- 
port 139, over one fourth of all, are taught io 
Spanish, and 184, over a third of all, in English 
and Spanish. leaving 164, just less than a third, 
taught in English. Gov. L. Bradford Prince 
says: ‘* As the desire of every Spanish-speaking 
New Mexican is that his children should under- 
stand English, it would be ht in all schools if 
English-speaking teachers could be found for the 
small salaries which can be paid in remote dis- 
tricts.’”? Many wealthy families employ private 
tutors. In this territory the Catholic faith pre- 
dominates, and it appears that public schools in 
Catholic settlements are to some extent confused 
with schools supported by the church. The 
schools under the control of Catholic patrons out- 
number those definitely reported under the 
charge of the Catholic church. 

The remarkable disproportion of boys to girls 
evrolled ia Valentia county (30 to 1) is confirmed 
by different officials. The distances over 
which pupils must go to school in the sparsely 
settled regions seem to have some local empha- 
sis here against the attendance of girls. Ten fam- 
ilies have been necessary to the legal establish- 
ment of a public school, and even a boy on a 
galloping pony cannot always go to school and 
return in a day. In this county a little more 
than three thousand children of school age are 
seattered over an area larger than the state of 
Massachusetts. 


NEW YORK. 


The Empire State has been making a 
matic, intense, and unremitting effort to bring all 
the rural sehools and neglected districts in line 
with the cities and thrifty towns in the matter of 
school accommodations, pay of teachers and qual- 
ity of work. Superintendent Draper always has 
on hand some great reform, and is ably seconded 
by his assistant, Charles R. Skinner, the normal 
school principals, institute instructors, the Board 
of Regents, and the State Teachers’ Association. 
The Journal will devote mach space during the 
next year to the schools of this state. 

The relations of public and private schools in 
this state are pecaliar. Schools of a great variety 
and sectarian foundations receive public fands 
by the approval of the University of the State of 
Tee York. Institutions, public and private, are 


| the university, make it difficult 


inspected by the university officers, 

proval, they receive allowances in 
the number of academic students and me to 
dates successfally passing the regents’ ox, ndi. 
tions. The instances in which the name of oa 
time academy has been retained after its oo, ' 
has passed to the public officers, combined trol 
the relation of both private and public wchooiy 
to avoid 
determining whether a school is to be termed pat 
lic or private. 


NEW JERSEY. 


For its size, New Jersey has more large git; 
with first-class schools than any other state in the 
Union. The grammar school principal ig , hor 
here as he is not in every state. C) normal 
school at Trenton is doing admirable work, and th, 
State Association is a great institution. Th state 
furnishes more first-class men to other states than 
any other of its size. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Superintendent Finger has fought to a snocegs. 
fal issue more battles in educational adminstratio, 
than any other man. It is hardly the thing to 
speak of his issues as battles,—they are more jn 
the nature of peaceful conquests than of warlike 
victories. He has kept steadily before the stat, 
its great needs, has outlined the remedies and on. 
phasized the responsibilities of the state. He has 
spoken plainly, heroically, and his demands hays 
been heeded. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


This state leads the country, with several hun- 
dred per cent. to spare, in the increase of school 
attendance since 1880. Her per cent. 722.77, ix 
about three times as great as the increase per cent, 
of all the Atlantic seaboard states. The percent. 
age increase in population was 395.05. 


OHIO. 


Ohio has had a narrow escape from some gigan. 
tic educational blunders, but through the masterly 
guidance of John Hancock and his advisers she 
has avoided all the rocks and shoals, and has ao- 
tually advanced all her educational interests, 
Cleveland, despite her discordant elements in the 
board of education, maintains her position near 
the front, in professional spirit and pedagogical 
methods. 

(Continued on page 28.) 


Contes et Nouvelles par Guy de Maupassant 
and Deux Artistes en Voyage 
are recent issues ° 
in THE ConTES CHOISIS. 
For complete lists 
write for catalogue of French Books. 
W. R. JENKINS, 851 & 853 6th ave., New York, 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD 


771 Broadway and 67--69 Ninth Street, New York. 


Reed’s Introductory Language Work. 


A Simple, Varied, and Pleasing, but Methodical, Series of 
Exercises in English to Precede the Study of Technical 
Grammar. 250 pp., 16mo, linen; mailing price to teach- 


ers, 40 cents. 


Kellogg & Reed’s English Language. 


A Brief History of its Grammatical Changes and its Vocab. 
ulary, with Exercises on Synonyms, Prefixes, and 
Suffixes, Word Analysis, and Word-Building. A Text. 
book for High Schools and Colleges. 


Mailing price to teachers, 50 cents. 


Baker’s Elementary Psychology. 


With Practical Applications to Education and Conduct of 
Life. Including, also, an Outline of Logic. 232 pp. 
12mo, cloth. Mailing price to teachers, $1.00. 


Macvane’s Working Principles of Po- 


litical Economy, 


In a New and Practical Form. 


Anderson’s Light Gymnastics. 


A Guide to Systematic Instruction in Physical Training, 


A Text-book for Beginners. 
392 pp., 12mo, cloth. Mailing price, to teachers, $1.00. 


16mo, cloth, 


Reed & Kellogg’s One-Book Course in 
English. 


A Complete Text-book on Grammar and Composition, in 
which the Pupil is Led by a Series of Observation Les- 
sons to Discover and Apply the Principles that Under. 
lie the Construction of the Sentence and that Control 
the Use of Grammatical Forms. 
mailing price to teachers, 60 cents. 


Greenwood’s Complete Manual of 
Teaching Arithmetic, Algebra, 
and Geometry. 


328 pp., 16mo, cloth ; 


Shaw’s Physics by Experiment. 


An Elementary Text-book for Schools, in which the Pupil is 
Led toa Knowledge of the Phenomena and Laws of 
Physics by a Series of Experiments. 
cloth. Mailing price to teachers, $1.00. 


Shakespeare’s Plays. Kellogg's Editions. 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 
Winter's Tale. 


The Historical Classic Readings. 


300 pp., 12mo, 


10 NUMBERS. 


No. 1 Irving's Discovery of America by Columbus. 
“ 2 Capt. John Smith’s Settlement of Virginia. 


Including a Brief History of these Branches. 278 pp.,| « . 
th Planta 
12mo, cloth. Mailing price to teachers, $1.00. — 
“ Gov. Hutchinson’s King Phillip’s War, 
The English Classic Series. Witchcraft in England. 
QI NUMBERS. “ 5 Shea's Discovery and Exploration of the Miss- 
issippi Valley. 
Be, Putsiowe Selections. “ 6 Parkman’s Champlain and His Associates. 
i a ar Skylark, and Adonais. “ 7 Parkman’s Braddock’s Defeat. 
“ “ Bverett’s First Battles of the Revolution. 
of Btyle. “ 9 Parton’s Colonial Pioneers 
_ Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 
“ 89 Cowper's Task. Book IL. 10 Parton’s Heroes of the Revolution. 
“ 90 Wordsworth’s Selected Poems. 50-64 pp., each. Mailing price, 12 cents. 
“ 91 Tennyson's The Holy Grail. 


Robinson Crusoe. 


Single numbers, 38 to 64 pages each, in r. Mailing |. ailio 
Schools, Gymnasia, etc, | price, 12 cents. Double 75 to 128 PP. in boards, Edited by Peter Parley. 170 pj. 16mo, linen. Mall¥é 
234 Pp- I2mo, cloth. Mailing price to teachers, $1.50. | Mailing price, 24 cents. price, 30 cents. 
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NEW TYPEWRITER. 


Wire. 
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See his Model 


Yours kindly, LUCIEN 8. CRANDALL, 


Inventor of the International Typewriter, also 
Pioneer in Typewriting Machines,—he having more 
inventions in actual use upon Typewriters all 
other Typewriter inventors combined. 
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Perfect 
in Design, 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Many forces have conspired to make Pennsyl- 
vania one of the three or four most prominent 
states in the Union, in educational activity. Rare- 
ly, if ever, have there been such men in 
leadership as Barrows, Wickersham and Higbea; 
and Dr, Waller has taken up their work in a sym- 
pathetic spirit and with exceptional skill. be 
normal schools, because of their number, size, and 
administration are a mighty force, and the insti- 
tute system probably the best in America. 


| 


| 


This, in the bands of such men as are now in 
charge of affairs, will be a great boom and boon 
to the state. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 

There are signs of threateniog rebellion in 
France against the machine-like regularity of the 
echool system, which leaves nothing to the teach- 
er’s individuality. 

In a discussion of the general crisis through 
whish secondary edocation is passing in France 


states, except Delaware, the colored schools ¢ 
more girls in proportion than the white ; 

Among the states, the girls outnumber ; 
in Connecticut, .1 per cent.; Delaware. ¢ 
District of Columbia, 1.3; 'Maine, 3. 
Carolina, .1; Texas, 12; Washington da 
New Mexico, th od 

n New Mexico, the percen of 
is 10 to 54; in the two Dales Arg 
and in Arizona it is 10 to 8.5. In thege 
alone the percentage of girls is more th 
tenth below that of the boys. In a large n 


Mr. L'ttlefield maintains the rank attained under 
principals Greenough and Morgan. 


C 


FROM THE CENSUS DEPART- 
MENT. 


This only inclades those states whose return® 
have been thus far made up. A number have 
been omitted. 


and Germany, M. Berthelot concludes (in the ; é 
SOUTH CAROLINA. Revue des Deux Mondes) that of and all sections, the fizu ble 
od traini 1 f the | instruction parallel and endowed wit e same | growth in population an school enrollment. ) percent. — ost Int 
ohnson and Mary H. Leonard, and the iofla- ancient literature, but with a certain seientific cal- sto girls, 10 to 5.4. ing east of the principal meridian, # . ,. 
other citi d towns throughoat the state, | °2ces, bat with a certain modern literary cultare, | exactly twice the number of the female teachers. ool in this “ township,’ covering the mogg’! 2 
ome of roy ent tenchens | in the Sonth ; indeed, ‘such appears to me the formula most desirable for’ ‘The per cent. in public school enrollment shows the Chicago River (a fractional township by gy! Sket 
the work here done is more like that in the best |°Ur time, and that to which we shall be bronght | a loss since 1880 only in Maine, New Hampshire, of the lake margin), is in the heart of buy) VG; 
Necthess nesnel esheels than any te be found in by the force of evente.’”’ and Vermont. Vermont percentage loss is 10 42. | and part of it is yet leased for the benefit 0 Fes Sta 
the South. Three thousand Greek women have signed »| New York and Penneylvania have made the °@z0 schools. ‘ 
ati. petition to the government to grant them institu- least gain in percentage, 1.38 and 1.58 respectively. In the Southern states arrangements arag)0VG/ 
TENNESSEE. tions in which they shall be educated up to the| North Dakota has increased 722.77 per cent. in general by which private schools receive ff \/i/es St 
a 7 standard of women in other lands. attendance; South Dakota, 563 36; New Mexico, public funds and furnish instruction thafthor. D 
283.07 ; Washington, 275 05; and Montana 260.12. schools are extended by p WHIT. 
: pi ’ NEW ENGLAND. The following states have increased over one |fands after the term paid for by public 9” : 
rroundi than has Arkansas. 106.10. Northern states for grants of public funds 
salaries id or the pre vious 6x perie nee and cul- could be expected from the appropriation and has fallen behind the inorease in population ; Cali- | The attendance at church schools, 80 fa obbler 
ture of teachers. the State Normal School at Plymouth under Cc fornia, Connecticat, Illinois, lowa, Massachusetts, ‘ported, is as follows :— “ems. 
* | Michi Minnesota, New Hampshire, New York, laska, 30 teachere, 730 pula N, 
~— C. Rounds, bas at last received deserved legislative | Note 
ses I : | Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Wisconsin, and Arkansas, 33 118 
TEXAS. recognition. In place of the combined disadvan “ 

This greatest of great states, of whose immen-|tage under which it has labored so long, it has Wyoming. ‘The school attendance in Pennsylva-/ DP ilaware, = 1712 OLAL 
sity one never tires of speaking, has taken long | come to enj»y the laxary of one of the finest nor- aia bas about one twentieth as fast as — a 75,958 wove 
strides forward during the pastyear, The insti |mal ecbool buildings and boarding halls; and |‘e increase in popalation; in New York, about) Lows, 
tute work of last summer uader the inspiration of | with these has come a popular reongvition of its | cinteonth. | Mistigee, 34 779 
Colonel and Mrs. Francis Parker, aroused educa- merits so long deserved. New Hampshire has The Southern states did well, far surpassing, as Minnesota, 635“ 29,332 > 
mon cad professional spirit the largest number of first-class academies of any a rule, the increase in populaticn. Arkansas has Mississippi, 1311 lories fr 
till the state claims to be foremost in the state of its size in the country increased 40 per cent. in population and 106 per. New Mexico, . eh 571 ana 

; Louisiana. New York, 1899 103,093 ms at 
Union in edacational ardor.* It has an immense VERMONT cent. in school enrollment; Louisiana. 19 and 53° ew . , o2: P. 
school fund, fine schoolhouses, and is accomplish-/ shool affairs in V re in | POF cent. respectively ; Mississippi, 13 and 47 North Dakota, 55 1,608 
tow mach br oun of grainiien. hoo! affairs in Vermont are good condition, | cent, ; New Mexico, 28 and 283 per cent.; North Oregon, in 616 63-180 

4 y way of g notwithstanding the serious blunders made by | Carolina, 15 and 27; South Carolina, 15 and 50; Texas, 1309 «= 4573 

the last legislature, No other state has had Texas, 40 and 133; Virgioia, 9 and 5A. Asa Utab 24 586 
WEST VINGINIA. much educational legislation tm the lest. two| ghole’ the iscrense in the Soath is very Washi “ 
very much_ ashington, 38 954 Oli 

Educational interests are in much better condi-| years, but such was the momentum of eduea-| more creditable than that in th North. West Virgini 29 CO 1,109 Pes - 
tion than one would suppose possible from the tional reform and such the character of the officials weet, | These are under the 
= a — uniform advance White and colored teachers are employed in | nearly every religious denomination. Ge 
— ive ion — egislative interference. The pombera in Arkansas, Delaware, District of Co- culty has been found by the census depart LONGE 

question. e itutee, the ocormal schools have never proved a more potent jnmbia, L uisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, the Car- drawing the line between public, pri Hour, th 
we? = And = = added — to be — | factor in toning up school work than here. olinas, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. church schools in many localities, as in New Eighteen 
Aw “4 RHODE ISLAND, | Of these states, the white teachers outnamber and Urah, graphical 
the » Providence has lovg claimed to have one of the the colored: Delaware, the District of Columbia, | STUDI 

The td | most wisely progressive, or wisely concervative, as Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, the Carolinas, | Sans Fumi le and 
af you please, school systems of the country. Io no Texas, and Virginia. | L’ Homme al Ore lle Cuss¢: 
in tve country. J J y other city can there he found so able a corps of The reverse ia the case ia West Virginia and | are published at 60 cents { note 7 

r . Withont an exception their school is their | © great increase in ec attendance in Arkangas | If you want the best series 

Public lends | pride ; profession their delight. They have | There is one tenth, or less, per cent. difference of French books for 4. 
Ege / o a a fon give a secure and trained a remarkably ¢ ficient corps | between the sexes of teachers io Arkansas, North | write for my catalogue. Hiawath 
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Harper’s Greek and Latin Dictionaries.| The Best Edition of Shakespearg 
LEWIS’S LATIN DICTIONARY. LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S GREEK LEXICON. Epirep py WILLIAM JAMES ROLFE . Goldea 
A Latin Dictionary for Schools. By C , AM, Evo 
T. Lewis, PhD, 1192 pp. 4to, Cl  (Abridged.) The Schovl Edition of Shakespeare is complete in 40 volumes, and is tne only ill noo The Chi 
Full Sheep, $6 00. PP » Cloth, $5.00. ; | Edition carefully revised through- tn the history of the olen, to ine 0. BE/ 
out, th av Appendix by the Rev re 8 of the plot. with copious extracts from ul icles 20. 
’ : from which Shakespe ire drew bi le: 
By CHARLTON T. Lewis. Bound in Half Leather, | urness’s New Variorum.” The following vol pup t 
Square 952 pp. Price, $2.00. ather, |AN IN TERMEDIATE GREEK-EN&. LEXICON. | Lear —Temopest —Henry VIIL.—Julius BENF. 
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known, and that has been received in all quarters with | Cloth, $3 50 mn welfth Night.—Kiog John —Winter's Tale.—Heury [V., Parts aud Il. ch 
spproval, there is ne need of extended remarks upon de- | ss aenuse tar i the Shrew —All’s Well that Eads Well —Coriolanus.—Comedy of Errors. —Cyni With an 
pent ee sees AY is without any doubt the HARPER’S LATIN DICTIONARY. tle ory easure —Merry Wives of Windsor—Antony and Cleopatra. —Timon of Athens.— 
that has ever been Ublished in cs han Serionary | Edited by E. A. ANDREWS, LL D. New Edition. | N be. erona.—Love's Labor Lost.—Troilus and Cressida. —Heory V{., Parts 1, 11, aad If 73° HA 
Evening Post. Enlarge’, and in grea’ part Rewritten | Adonis —Titus Andronicus.—Sonnets. wood Ta 

oe BN GLISH-GREEK LEXICON. | cloth, 47 cents; paper. 83 paper, 40 cents; to teachers and school officers for exa Mie 
1 i ‘ i 
by LUD. LAMB'S TALES PROM SHAKESPBARE'S COMEDIES. Ry Cuances ang 

Royal Sheep, extia, $4 50, TH LYER’S (J. IL.) GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON | LAMB. English Classics for School Reading. Edited with Notes b yy Litt granate 
LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S GREK ‘ay | Being Grimm's Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti | trated. One volume. Cloth, 270 pp. Price 50 cents. 
LEXICON, Translated, Revised and Ealarged by PH LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESPBARE’S TRAGEDIEB?. B GEORG 
1776 pp. Seventh Edition, Revised and Aug-| Henny DD 726 pp, Cloth, $5 00; English Classics for School Reading. Edited with N By CHARLES of Cond 
8 , Sheep, $10.00. Half Roan, $6.00; Full Sheep, $6 50. a handsome Frontispiece of William Shakespeare (the Felto seatradl) wall Gcune Vibes tail Farewell 
St d Cloth, 270 pp. Price, 50 cents. portrait) and other Iilustrat' Notes 
“ What these tales shall h i ; 
pe ercenary thoughts, a lesson of all d 
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mes 2 Roman Conquest. 70: pp. $1.25. 
By PHILIP SMITH, B A. 618 pp. Price, $1.50. | 710 pp. Price, $1 25 Gshools. Bound in Half Leather, 403 pp Prive $1 
THE CHRISTIAN € ook is the last work of that disti ish 
ILIP SMITH, BA. 700 pp. Price, $1.50. LIDDELL, DD 768 pp. Price, $1.25. full and comprehensive treati critical avalysis and rare mathematical judgment 
THE wa! | | BOME (General) : A General History of Rome. B. C. A sample copy of the ‘Advanced Arithmede will be appiieation to business tra 
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land, from the Norman Conquest, B NES | 
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FRANCE: A History of France, from the | 
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pire in 1852. Illustrated. 730 pp. Price, $1.25 
GERMANY: A History of Germany, from the Earliest 
Times. ByCHARLTONT. LEWis 80%pp. $1.50. 
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JONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. 


to 
the h Porteait, Biographical Sketch, Histor. 
nship by qe’ Sketch, and Notes. 

rt of VGFELLOW’S COURTSHIP OF, 


benefit o ‘les Standish. With Notes. 


ONGFELLOW’S COURTSHIP OF 
Miles Standish. With a portrait of the Au- 
thor. DRAMATIZED for private theatricals. 


WHITTIER’S SNOW BOUND, 
imong the Hills, and Songs of Labor. With 
Notes. 


VHTTIERS MABEL MARTIN, 


ls, 80 Maud Muller, and Other 
vems. With Portrait, Biographical Sketch, 


nents arg 
} receive 
stion tha 
ded by 
public 
picuous 
ic funds 


Notes. 

1712 GRANDMOTHER'S 
5,958 ory, and Other Poems. With Portrait, Bio 
0,395 raphical Sketch, and No‘es. 

4779 


9 HAWTHORNE’S TRVE 


"1 Sories from New England History. Grand- 
571 aher’s Chair. In three parts | with Ques- 

3 093 ms at the end of each part. Part I.—1620- 

1.608 II, — 1692-1763; Part IIL. — 
616 

4573 AWTHORNE’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
536 Sories. Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel John- 
954 n, Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin Franklin, 

1,109 oucen Christina. With Questions. 

ne and 10 also in one vol., board covers, 40¢. } 


Gee 

depart LONGFELLOUW’S CHILDREN’S 

, print //our, the Windmill, the Three Kings, and 

in Neva Eighteen other Selections. With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch and Notes. 


STUDIES IN LONGFELLOW. Out- 


lines for Schools, Conversation Classes, and 


Home Study. Containi-g Thirty-two Topics 
te for Study, with Questions and References re- 
~-. lating to each Topic. By W.C. GANNETT. 
use LONGFELLOW’S SONG OF 
e. Hiawatha. With Notes and a Vocabulary. 


ve., In two parts 


LOWELL’S UNDER THD OLD 
Elm, and Other Poems. With Biographical 
Sketch and Notes, 


BAYARD TAYLOR’S LARS; A Pas- 
toral of Norway. With Biographical Sketch 
and No‘e?. 


OOLSH HAWTHORNE’S WONDER 
Book. In two parts.¢ Part I.—The Gor- 
am gon’s Head ; The Golden Touch; The Par- 
ar adise of Children. Part II. — The Three 
Goldea Apples; The Miraculous Pitcher ; 

rsenooy Phe Chimera. 
20. BENFAMIN FRANKLIN’S AU- 
1d tobiography. With Notes and a chapter com. 


tandar@™ pleting the Life. In two parts ¢ 
ceup ti 


BENFAMIN FRANKLIN’S POOR 


‘uch Richard’s Almanac, and Other Papers. 
a With an Introduction and Notes. 


ary 23. HAWTHORNE'S TANGLE- 
j wood Tales. A Second Wonder Book. In 
two parts{ Part [~The Waysid:; The 

Minotaur; The Pygmies; The D agon’s 
xs leeth, Part Il.—Circe’s Palace, The Pome- 
Litt. g’anate Seeds, Th: Golden Fleece. 

. GEORGE WASHINGTON’S RULES 
of Conduct, Diary of Adventure, Letters, and 
Farewell Addresses. With Introduction and 
Note3. 

26. LONGFELLOW’S GOLDEN 
Legend. With Notes by S. A. Bent. In 
two parts.t 

THOREAU’S SUCCESSIIN OF 

ic Forest Trees, etc. With a Bicgraphical 
Sketch by R. W. EMERSON. 


BP. JOHN BURROUGHS’S BIRDS 
and Bees.tt 


HAW THORNE’S LITTLE DAFFY- 
_ downdilly, and Other Stories. 

ced Af (29 and 10 also in one vol., board covers, 40c.] 

rs, an 


entm@0. LOWELL'S VISION OF STR 
eanity Launfal, and Other Pieces. 


HOLMES’S MY HUNT AFTER 
the Captain, and Other. Papers. 


+ Also in one volume, board covers, 45 cents 
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ises EMARKS 7%¢ attention of teachers is invited 


to the Riverside Literature Series. 


nts. 


4 ParK Street, Boston. 


'ERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 
FIFTY-NINE 15CENT READING BOOKS. 


ble for use in Primary, Grammar, and High Schools. Containing some of the 
st Interesting and Instructive Masterpieces of the Most Fam-us Authors. With Intro- 
pctions, No es, Historical Sketches, and Biographical Sketches. Each Single Number, 15 cts. 


MIFFLIN, COMPANY, 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


32. ABRAHAM LINCOLN'S GETTYS. 
burg Speech, and Other Papers. 


33, 34, 355 LONGFELLOW’S TALES 
of a Wayside /nn. In three parts, 
[The 3 parts als» in one v 1., board covers, soc.] 


36. JOHN BURROUGHS’S SHARP 
Eyes, and Other Papers.t} 


37. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER'S 
A Hunting of the Deer, and Other Papers. 


38. LONGFELLOW’S BUILDING OF 
the Ship; Pandora’s Box; and Other Poems. 
With Notes. 


39. LOWELL’S BOOKS AND LIBRA- 
ries, and Other Papers. 


40. HAWTHORNE’S TALES OF THE 
White Hills and Sketches. 


4t. WHITTIER’S TENT ON THE 
Beach. With Introduction and Notes 


42, EMERSON’S FORTUNE OF THE 
Republic, and Other American Addresses. 
With Introduction and Notes. 


43. ULYSSES AMONG THE PHA A- 
cians. From W.C, Bryant’s Translation of 
Homer's Odyssey. 


44. MARIA EDGEWORTIA’S WASTE 
Not, Want Not. and the Barring Out. With 
an Historical [Introduction and Notes. 


45. 7. B. MACAULAY’S LAYS OF AN- 
cient Rome. With Historical Introduction 
and Notes. 


46. OLD TESTAMENT STORIES in 
Scripture Language. From the Dispersion 
at Babel to the Conquest of Canaan. 


47,48. FABLES AND FOLK STORIES. 
Rivers'de Second Reader. Phrased by 
Horace E, Scupper. In two parts.} 


49,50. HANS ANDERSEN’S STORIES. 
Newly Translated. Riverside Second Read- 
er. In two parts.f{ 


EXTRA NUMBERS. 


A AMERICAN AUTHORS AND THEIR 
Birthdays. Programmes ard Suggestions 
for the Celebration of the Birthdays of Au- 
thors. With a Record of Four Years’ Work 
in the Study of American Authors. By 
ALFRED S. Rok, Principal of High School 
Worcester, Mass. 


B PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
Sketches of Twenty American Authors. 


C A LONGFELLOW NIGHT. A Short 
Sketch of the Poet’s Life, with songs and 
recitations from his works. For the use of 
Catholic Schools and Catholic Literary Soci- 
eties. By KATHERINE A, O'KEEFFE. 


D LITERATURE IN SCHOOL: The Place 
of Literature in Common School Education ; 
Nursery Classics in School ; American Clas- 
sics in School. By Horace E. ScuDDER. 

E HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. Dia- 
logues and Scenes from Mrs. Stowe’s Writ- 
ings. Arranged by EMiLy WEAVER. 

F LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. (Double 
Number, 30 cts.) Poems and Prose Pas- 
siges from the Works of Henry W. Long- 
fellow. For Reading and Recitaion. Com- 
piled by JosepHiNE E. Hopcpon. 
trated, with an Introduction and Biograph- 
ical Sketch. 

G WHITT/ER LEAFLETS. (Dwble Num 
ber, 30 cts.) Poems and Prose Passages 
from the Works of John G. Whittier. For 
Reading and Recitation. Compiled by Jose 
PHINE E. HopGpon. Illustrated, with an 
Introduction and a Biographical Sketch. 

H HOLMES LEAFLETS. (Double Number, 
30 cts.) Poems and Prose Passages from the 
Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. For 
Reading and Recitation. Compiled by Jo. 
SEPHINE E. HODGDON. Illustrated, with an 
Introduction and Biographical Sketch. 

THE RIVERSIDE MANUAL FOR TEACH- 
ERS. Containing Suggestions and Illustra- 
tive Lessons Leading up to Primary Read. 
ing. By I. F. Haut, Superintendent of 


+ 28 and 36 also in one volume, board covers, 40 cents. 


Schools at Leominster, Mass. 
¢ Also in one volume, board covers, 40 cents 


all @! our publications, containing portraits of more than forty of our famous authors. 


J HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, AND COMPANY, 


11 East 17TH Street, New York. 


ic literat hich we are now publishing in a cheap form for school use. w 
We Mot beled. fo ay packers with pres os circedare of our books, and we will send free to any teacher who applies for it, a portrait catalogue of 


ARITHMETIC IN TWO BOOKS. 


WARREN COLBURN’S FIRST LESSONS. 16mo, . . 35 cents. 
H. N. WHEELER’S SECOND LESSONS. 16mo, . . 60 cents. 
ANSWERS TO THE SECOND LESSONS. 16mo, Paper, 20 cents. 


These two books form a complete course in Arithmetic, which is characterized 
throughout by a careful application of the Inductive Method of Instruction. 
“Colburn’s First Lessons” has never had a| It is with i 
( t pleasure that I say a few words in 
superior, and we think not anequal. . . . . | favor of “ Wheeler’s Second pe in Arithme- 
We are glad the book has been republished in| tic.” In my opinion it fills a long felt want in the 
this very attractive form. For use in all schools | schools. It teaches pupils fo do arithmetic, and 
below the eighth grade, it might be substituted | does not swamp them with a multiplicity of use- 
for the two or three books now in use, withevery|less rules. I use the book in class at least five 
advantage to the learner. times where I did not use the former text-book 
Wituiam H. Payne, AM. orce. One needs only to knowit to like it.—THos. 
Pres. of Normal College, Nashville, Tenn. J. Hiccins, Providence St. Sch., Worcester, Mass. 
Descriptive circulars of both of these books, including sample pages and recom- 


mendations will be sent to any address on application. 


ANDREWS and STODDARD'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


New and Revised Edition. By Henry Presi. Late Assistant Professor of 
Greek and Latin at Harvard University. 12mo. $1.12, net, 


MODERN CLASSICS. 


A SCHOOL LIBRARY FOR $11.56. Thirty-four volumes, neatly bound 
in cloth, averaging 310 pages. 


A sample volume will be sent to any address by the publishers on receipt of 
40 cents. The money will be refunded if the book is returned within one month. 
A pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of each volume will be sent free to- 
any one applying for it. 


STUDENTS’ SERIES OF STANDARD POETRY. 


For Schools and Colleges. (Uniform with Rolfe’s Shakespeare.) Edited by 
W. J. Rotre, A.M. A carefully Revised Text, Copious Explanatory and 
Critical Notes ; Numerous IIlustrations. 


All these are equally suited to the use of the student and of the general reader. 
They should have a place in every library, public or private. Price, 75 cents each. 
A sample copy to teachers, 47 cents. 

1. Scott's Lady of the Lake. 

2. Scott's Marmion. 7. Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

3. Tennyson's Princess. 8. Tennyson's Enoch Arden, and Other 

4. Select Poems of Tennyson, Poems. [vc 

5. Young People’s Tennyson. 9. William Morris’s Atalanta’s Race, 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, 


CONSIDERED WITH SOME REFERENCE TO ITS ORIGINS. 
By Joun Fiske. With questions prepared by F. A. Hill, Principal of the 
English High School, Cambridge, Mass. 12mo, 380 pages. $1.00, net. 


6. Byron's Childe Harold. 


This book has been pronounced by the most prominent Educators in America 
as unquestionably the best treatise on the subject of Civil Government ever pre- 
pared for the schools of our country. It has been adopted for use by every State 
Normal School in Massachusetts, and by a large number in other States ; also by 
many of the leading High Schools and Academies of our Country, and it has been 
highly commended by the American Institute of Civics, not only for use in schools, 
but for careful study by all who wish to perform the duties of American citizenship 
intelligently, by reason of the thoroughness with which the principles of constitu- 
tional government are traced to their origin and in their evolution, the distinctness 
with which the different forms and methods of administration are treated, the clear- 
ness and precision of statement which mark the work, and its perfect candor and 
impartiality. 

We shall be pleasrd to corvespond with Teachers with reference to the 
above-mentioned books, and alss MURDOCH AND RUSSELL’S VOCAL 
CULTURE, WHITE’S WORDS AND THEIR USES, BOTTA’S 
HANDBOOK OF UNIVERSAL LITERATURE, PLOETZ’S EPIT- 
OME OF ANCIENT AND MEDIA!VAL AND MODERN HIS- 
TORY, RICHARDSON’S PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE, and many other books suitable for schools and colleges. 


RIVERSIDE INSTRUCTION FRAME, 


For Teacuinc Reapinc and WritinG in Primary ScHoors. Designed by 
I. FREEMAN HALt, Superintendent of Schools at Leominster. Mass. Equipped with Ten 
Outline Language Pictures, 15 by 18 inches; Ten Similar Pictares, 9 by 9} inches; Twenty- 
five Pictures of Objects, 4} by 4} inches; Script and Printed Sentences and Words; A Dis- 
playing Holder, 24 by 30 inches. Price, $10, express or freight prepaid. 


The Riverside Manual for Teachers, by I. Freeman Hall, describes fully the various uses to 
which the Instruction Frame may be put, and points out clearly, Hdiee pe by the aid of illus- 
trative lessons, what steps the pupil should take before beginning to rea from a book. Present 
price, 15 cents, postpaid. The Manual is the first book of the iverside Reading and Language 
Course, which also includes the Riverside Primer and Reader, the Riverside Second Readers, and 
for higher grades, the regular numbers of the Riverside Literature Series. 


During the next school year valuable additions will be made 


28 LaAKEsIDE BuitpinG, Cuicago. 
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Some Recent Publications. 

Title. Aut Fublisher. Price. 
Advanced Lessons in English School Physics. Maxwell American Book Company, NY $, Po 
Languageferies. Heath & Co, Boston 55 

ud'es in Natu ° 

Information Readers, (No. 1 Food and Beverages.) Beal Boston Schoo! Supply Co, Boston 
Business Bookkeeping. - - Gay Ginn & Co, Bostes 
Schoo) Speaker. (Second Book) e - Harper & Bros, 
Complete Pocket Guide to Europe, - - Stedman Cassell Pub Co, Best |} 8 
English Versification. - - - - - Parsons Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, 
New Intellectual Arithmetic. - - - tod Sheldon & Co, N Y 
Picturesque Geographical Readers (Second Book.) xis Lee and Shepard, peste 
Fifth Reader (Normal Course.) - ‘od Silver, Burdett, & t 
TheCitation of Shakespeare. - - - - Landor Dodd, Mead & Co, a Y 12 
Memoirs of Prince de Talleyrand. - - glie G P Putnam’s Sons, 
New Latin Primer. . - - - - Gildersleeve Universit Pub Co, N Y 
A Manual on Weod Carving. - - . land ‘has Scribner’s Sons, N 1 75 
The Historic Note Book. . - - - Brewer JB es en Co, Phila 3 50 
Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. Spencer D Appleton & Co, N Y ‘os a 
The American Revolution (Vols, I. and If. . ske Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bos 
Physics by Experiment. - - - - haw Effingham, Maynard, & Co.N Y 1 00 
A first History of Rome. 7 - - - Robinson Longmans, Green, & oe N £0 
An Elementary Arithmetic. . . - Brooks Christopher Sower Co, Phila 
Business Standard System of Bookkeeping. Cowperthwaite, Phila " 
Academic Algebra. - - - Brown. & Co, Bost 
A Short History of Greek Philosophy. . - Mars Macmillan & Co, N Y 110 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Tue Special Namber of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION has become a feature of Educational 
journalism. Its size, the variety of reading mat- 
ter, the attractiveness of the advertising pages, 
make it of value all the year through. It is the 
best of reference upon all questions of recently 


issued books, school furnishings, apparatus, teach- 
ers’ bureau, and summer schools. 


Do NOT FAIL to examine Houston’s New 
Physical Geography before beginning your next 
term. It has been carefully revised to accord 
with the latest teachings of science and presents an 
entirely new series of maps and many new illus- 


trations, It is concise, comprehensive, up to the 
times, and in every respect an ideal text bock. 
Write to Eldridge & Bro. Philadelphia, Pa., for 
particulars. 

EvERyY school teacher, principal and superin- 
tendent naturally wants his school to appear at the 
best. In writing, good pens are indispensable, 
Easterbrooks’ are exactly suited for all school de- 
partments, being carefully selected, well-tempered, 
even-pointed, elaetic and durable! They are 
American-made, their price is reasonable and the 


leading numbers can be readily obtained from the 
stationers, who all keep Bsterbrooks’ pens. 


TEACHERS contemplating a change should nat 
fail to correspond with Mr. Brewer, Manager for 
the Teachers Co-operative Association, 70 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. Mr. Brewer filled 700 posi- 


tions last year. 


THE PERFECTED TYPEWRITER. 


Probably no modern inventions have become 
more universal in business offices than the tele- 
phone and typewriter. The latter instrument 
is already found associated with every class of 
business and professional life, and for educational 
purposes. Asamatter of course this unlimited de- 
mand has been the means of bringing out many 
machines of different patterns, even to mere 
toys; but for the hard usage necessitated by the 
voluminous correspondence of an office, the class 
of machines capable of standing it is very limited 
In fact few, if any, meet every requirement for 


which the instrament was intended, except the 

International Typewriter, manufactured by the 

Parish Mfg. Co., and handled by the International 

Company of 2 Park square, Boston, 
ass. 


‘Lhe Intermational Typewriter is the result of 
many years’ practical effort at both manufacturing 
and selling, and may properly be termed the cul- 
mination of a long series of efforts toward find- 
ing out just what the public and the schools 
require in a typewriting machine, and just what 
form and style of machine will best stand the 
usage that commonly falls to its lot. These de- 
mands are : 

A machine so strong in its parts that it will 
stand a great! amount of banging and general ill- 
usage at the hands of amateurs. A machine 
whose moving parts are sufficiently light and easy 
of operation to admit of the most rapid manipula- 
tion. A machine with moving parts so strong 
as to withstand the great strain of manifold 
writing. A machine whose types will retain 
their alignment after months of hard usage, and 


so obviate the prevalent inelegance of typewrit- | 


ing. Such simplicity of organization that un- 
skillfal persons may understand its functions. A 
machine that will not naturally—from ordinarily 
unskillfal usage—get out of order. A machine 
reasonably free from new fangled notions which 
pumle and annoy qperators which have previously 
used others. All these features we believe are 
embodied in the best practical form in the Inter- 
national Typewriter, and the whole is afforded at 
a price no greater than that of any other first- 
class typewriter. Special attention is called to 
some of the features of this new machine. It is a 
“‘double-case’’ machine,— that is to say, it is 
provided with both [capitals and small letters, as 
also with figures and marks of punctuation— 
seventy-eight in all. 

The ink is supplied by a ribbon, the movement 
of which is the ay ye and probably the best 
ever yet devised for the purpose. It utilizes all of 


the ribbon, and is interchangeable at a moment's 
time, a new and beautiful invention belonging to 
this machine only. Its key-board it so nearly like 
the “‘ Remington No. 2,’’ that most operatiors can 
work it at sight almost up to their highest speed. 
The finger-keys are made of black celluloid, with 
white inlaid letters, which stand out so clearly 
that the machine may be operated in a light so 
dim that the general form of the keys cannot be 
distinguished. The key-levers are so arranged 
that all of the finger-keys work evenly through an 
equal distance, and with equal ‘‘touch.”” The 
types are arranged separately upon ype bars 
which strike up to a common printing point, and 
so guided throughout the entire travel that perfect 
alignment is secured. The — are steel, and 
are practically indestructible. ‘The line spacing is 
automatic—a very valuable feature, peculiar to 
this machine. 

The mainspring which drives the carriage is so 
concealed that it cannot be tampered with. There 
ie not a particle of wood in the machine, it being 
made entirely of iron, steel, brass, rubber and cel- 
luloid. In addition to a very convenient scale, it 
has a very superior line finder and error locator ; 
also a superior side-margin regulator. The 
paper may easily be moved backwards as well as 
forwards. You can write at the very edge of both 
top and bottom margins of the paper. It is espe- 
cially convenient for writing on envelopes and 
postal cards. It will‘‘ manifold’’ more copies 
and with better results than any other typewriter. 
An important feature of the International is 
thet any style of key-board can be attached to it. 

We are informed that the International Type- 
writing Company is destined to become a large 
and powérful corporation. At the head of the 
manufacturing department is Mr. Lucien S. 
Crandall, the inventor of this machine, and who 
may well be called the Edison of typewriter ma- 
machines, not from his early connection with them, 
but as being the only inventor who has actually 
secured and holds today all of the labor-saving de- 
vices on any of the typewriting machines now in 
use. Mr. W. T. Brownridge is the Superintendent 
and Secretary of the Company. He has been in- 
terested in this machine from the first and will 
be pleased to show this ideal invention and send 
descriptive illustrated circulars to all interested. 
His addrees is No. 2 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


A LITTLE BIRD WHISPERED. 


To the many teachers,—Buy one of the popular 
Games on ‘ Cities,’’ ‘‘ Countries and Islands,’’ 
Rivers,’ ‘‘ Mountains and Lakes,” or Civil 
“War,” if you wish without effort, to review, and 
at the same time to interest your pupils in Geogra- 
phy and History. Price, 50 cents. 

C. R. Grow & Co., Publishers, 

2 St. Paul, Minn, 

— Sister Rose Gertrude has written another arti- 
cle for The Ladies’ Home Journal, for June, on 
‘* What it is to be a Leper,’’ in which she gives a 
clear glimpse of leper-Iffe in Molakai; how the 
disease is contracted ; how it is treated and cured, 
and how the lepers live in their exile, 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s Syrup’’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
eures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 

ists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
or Mrs. Winslow’s Soething Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


For supplementary reading m 
Choisis 
are utriva’ed. 
series presents 
Pure Literature 
in a form suitable for school use. 
W. R. Jenxuns, 851 & 853 6th ave., New York. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 
An old oy retired from practice, had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary the 
rmula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
alse a pon and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ir thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
tree of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre. 
by mail by ad(iressing, with 
Powers’ 


and often indis 
tance, are two letters that li together on 
chee: 
» Enclosed = 


gratitude as well as justice demands prompt 
esk. 8. Dwight Arms, just elected princi 
than Ishallthisone. I beg to than 
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THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers wha 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions, 


VACANCIES 
FOR 


67 Superintendencies and principalships; salaries, $500 to $3000. 
94 High Behool positions (many of them ladies) ; salaries, $400 to $1000. 
78 College positions; salariés, to $2806. 
122 itions in Academies, Seminaries, Church Schools, &c; salaries, $450 to $1300. 
4s lor 41 for Att, 37 19 ae ‘or German and 30 
jupervisors usic rawing, renman Salaries, $400 1800 
ry e teachers, at salaries of $30 to $85 per mouth. . 


$1500. 
Our vacancies are direct from employers, —not hearsay. For many of them we have no sui 


The Bridge Teachers’ A 


gency, 
110 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions filled in every State and Territory in the United 5 
Idaho and Nevada excepted. Manual sent to any address, 


The Teachers’ Agencics. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
70 ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|106 Wabash Av.,/402 Richardson Blk,!12014 8t.,|48 Washington B 
Besten, Mass. New York, | Chicago, Ill. | Chattanooga. Tenn._| | Portland, O 
ANTED, 


FIRST-CLASS LADY TEACHERS, for Grammar and High Sch 
Departments. Positions now open. Address, 

ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y, 

W. A. CHOATE & OO., Props. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


SPHOLTAL GHNHRAL. 


Special wants: Music, male and female, ~ to $800; Art and Music combined; Mathematic: 
French, lady, $250 to $300, and board; Elocution; Elocution, Stenography, Typewriting, and Bookkeeji 
lady, $300 or over, with board; Art, German, neh; kkeeping, Penmanship, and Drawing, $7 
month; Elocution, Rhetoric, History, male, $1000; Prof. of Latin, $2000, etc., etc. General want: 
is p: obable that by the time this reaches the reader, we shall have nearly 1000 VACANCIES On our bw 
The rush is far above that of any former year. and includes every grade of work Circulars free. 

L. B. LANDIS, Manager: The Penn. Educational Bureau, 205 N. 7TH 82. (G), ALLENTOWN, ?/ 


HE CHICKERING EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 


(oo De rative | 28 School Street, Boston, Mass. 


Offers special inducements to teachers to re 
New England Bureau of Education 


Registration blank sent on application. 
TEACHERS SEEKING POSITION OR PROMOTION. 


If any reader of the JouRNAL should engage to teach, five days in a week, a 
forty weeks in a year, at A/ty dollars per day, he would have to teach @ Aundri 
years to earn the aggregate of salaries which have been secured to its membe! 
by the New ENGLAND BuREAU oF Epucatio 
during the admintstration of its present manag 
These thousands of teachers have been by 
placed in positions in ev- ery State and Territo 
and abroad. Vow is the time to register for Autumn vacancies. No charge to scho0 
officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars sent free. Address: 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerser St., Boston. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, THE NEW 


AMERICAN 


Teachers’ Agency 


gister. Address: 
| CHICKERING & (( 


AN ARITHMETICAL 
EXAMPLE SOLVED. 


3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. BrpGaoopn, Mgr. Box 1969, N. ¥. City. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teaehe an 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references turnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE 

150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 

NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agencv 
Introduces to colle schools, and families 
Professors, Principals’ Assistants Tutors, 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 


Has filled many vacancies, and has many more to 
fill this season. Hundreds of teachers have regis 
tered with us, but many vacancies are y®% 
unfilled, and notices of new ones are received 
€ach mail. 

If you have not yet registered, do not delay an 
other day. It takes time to learn the wants and 
merits of a teacher, and this Agency assists to 
positions only after careful investigation of each 
teacher. 

Centre of business near the centre of popu- 
lation of the United States. 


une, 5. For further information and blanks write (with 
28 Union Square, New York. | stamp) to 


National Teachers’ Bureau, 


100 Houses, 


4th Av. and 8th St., NEW YORK. 
TEACHERS 
Desiring to sccure first-class situatio 
re ne should 


HAROLD ©. COOK, Manager. 


C. B. RUGGLES & CO, 
Palace Hotel Building, 
CINCINNATY, 


American Teachers’ Bureat, 
St. Leuis. 16th Year. 


Established in 
isso, 


Room C, 


TEACHERS WAN 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


_ of registering now. Send stamp for blank. 


needs. Wide awake teachers who are desirous of securing better positions for next year will see the wis- 


H. M. HARRINGTON, Prop’r, - - Ne. 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 


School officials wanting teachers for next 7 have already begun to consult us im reference to their 


= Vol. XXX1V.—No, 
Qeachers’ Agencies. 
THEY Sometimes complain bitterly in agency work that it is harder to collect the commissions than to ge 
places. We have very little of that experience ourselves, p»rily because we don’t have to do with +), « 
teachers if we can help it, and partly because our work is usually aq 
| Here, for ins 
at Deposit, N. Y., write 
r services, and sha 
elected PAY UP Alba 
| teacher of classics in the State Norma Ollege at draft To Services rend 
| I assure you this is not paid grudgingly, but in the other hand I am personally indebted to you for the valo 
assistance bbe have given me, and for the attention and courtesy I have received from pasties to whom you 
recommended me.” We mean to deserve this sort of response to every bill we send out, and where we ot ol 
! . trouble in ootesting we simply refuse to re register. A certain lady got a place through us at $500, and after 
another at $700 e afterwards secured another place for her, and the board raised her salary CHEE 
another $100 in order to keep her. She therefore declined the new place, which embarrassed us RFU cc 
considerably, and then grumbled over paying commission. The 7 when she sent her m 
to re-register the next reat we returned it, and she lost a $1000 place. dollar we ask for, an 
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EDUCATION. 


SERIES. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., Ph. D 


Brooks’s Standard Series in Arithmetic. 
New Primary Arithmetic. Designed eced: 
ormai Elementary Arithmetic, A stepping-stone from the Pri 
course. Especially adapted to a complete elementary for 
New Mental Arithmetic. A beautiful treatise on the analysis of numbers. It opens 
and sm oths the ragged way to Written Arithmetic and induces mental grasp in all studies. 
Challenges with any other arithmetic for sim- 
. es and demonstrat i iri i 
A. rations. For educational spirit and thought-developing 


ormal Higher Arithmetie. A i i 


Brooks’s Union or Shorter Course in Arithmetic. 


Normal Union Arithmetic, Part 1. ins with oral exercises and object | 
The Primary and Elementary are represented in this ok. Every new topic opens with Mental 
and Written exercises on same page. 

Normal Union Arithmetic, Complete. A combination of Mental and Written 
exercises in one book. A complete and thorough treatise on the stady by which the pupil obtains 


Brooks’s Normal Elementary 


-» Supt. Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Algebra. 


Enlarged to meet the waats of those preparing for admission to the highest universities, 


Brooks’s Normal Geometry and Trigonometry. 


A number of new theorems have been added, and the book otherwise enlarged and improved 


Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 


A new work in which the subject has been more fully developed with all the clear reasoni 
broad analyses, and lucid explanation for which the ousher han famous. 


Brooks’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. (Now Ready ) 


esting work. Handsome and very successful. 


Westlake’s Works on Literature and Composition.. 


Common School Literature. A little work of beautiful memory gems. 
How to Write Letters. Ad \pted as the standard by many Commercial Colleges. 
Judson P. Welsh’s Practical English Grammar. A new, novel, and inter: 


a thorough course in Arithmetical Analysis while he is becoming familiar with the art of ; 
tation and the application of the art to business. . ; oe 


Montgomery’s Industrial Drawi 


FOR CIRCULARS, PARTICULARS, ETC. address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 614 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


ng, Lyte’s Book-keeping, etc. 


Casts of Fossils, 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. Anatomical Models, 
Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER. N. Y. Invertebrates. 


MAGIC LANTERNS and SCIOPTICONS, 
STEREOPTICONS and TRI-OPTICONS. 


Of especial interest to Teachers and Professors: 


THE LANTERN FOR GRAPHIC INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATIONAL, Betany, Geolegy, Zeoel Auatom 
LANTERN SLIDES: | and Physiclogy, 


In fact, everything that can be ypphed can be shown on the screen. 
MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHY a specialty. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 
2 CHICAGO, ILL. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


macHiNne IN USE FOR SCHOOLS, 
For Sale by Manufactured by 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


LD & 
J. B. CoMPAN 


Leominster, Mass. 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. ® 
‘W. A. OLMsTED, F Send for Circular. We will send ma- 


; ue 182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. |! chines on trial to responsible parties. 
TT The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
JOSEPH G LLO Ss 332, 351, 170, and his other iN 
STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. the WORLD. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in (889. 


L. HAMMETT, REMOVED to 
352 Washington St. 


Remember the Number: 


3 59 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


° Still carries a full line of 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
BLACKBOARDS, 
MAPS, CHARTS, GLOBES, 
PRIMARY SCHOOL AIDS, AnD 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue 
New York. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Importers and Manfrs. o7 


CHEMICAL and PRSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, M inerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY LARORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


Gy Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch &St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
sostage, 5 cents. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bella of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
ARE . Catal sent Free. 
"VANDUZEN & TIFT, 


**GOOD SENSE” 


Are sold by all LEADING RETAILERS in 
the United States, Englandand Canada. Through 
their intrinsic merit these waists have gained the 
favor of SENSIBLE WOMEN who require 
beauty in 4 corset as well as comfort and dura- 
bility. These Corset Waists are not made after 
“French patterns,” but are made to conform to 
the naturai beauty of the human form, permitting 
FULL EXPANSION OF THE LUNGS 
and freedom of motion, are superior to all 
others as a substitute for the ordinary corset. 


EVERY MOTHER SHOULD BUY “GOOD SENSE 


‘Good Sense’ Waist.” THEY ARE NOT AS 


Trade Marx “Good Sense.” 
CHILDREN 


FERRIS 


MISSES 


BROS.’ 
CORSET WAISTS 


With buttons front instead of the injurious steel 
clasp. Buttons are fastened with tape. Button holes 
have cord edge, won't wear out. Pat. Ring Buckle 
at hip to secure the hose supporter. The shoulder 
straps are adjustable, being curved and broad are 
very comfortable, supporting the skirts and stock- 
ings directly from the shoulders. Can be washed 
without injury. Made in full or slim bust, long or 
short waist, fit ail ages, infants to adults. The ex- 
cellent material and superior workmanship make 
the “Good Sense”’ corset waists worthy of the name, 


" CORSETS FOR HERSELF AND DAUGHTERS, 


Mw The large demand for "GOOD SENSE" Waists gives an opportunity to un- 
principled dealers to offer inferior imitations under various hames, upon 
which they can make a larger profit. saying they are “about as good as the 


GOOD. 


The genuine “Good Sense” Waists are each stamped inside with the 


LADIES 


60c. 60c. 70c. 75e. 


Ask for them at the stores, if not found in 
w 


70c. 75c. B0c. BSc. $1.00. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICACO, Wholesale Western Agents. 


$1.00, 1.26, 1.50, 1.75, 2.00. 


the correct style, send for circular and we 


ill mail them on receipt of price. 


FERRIS BROS., Manufrs and Patentees, 341 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y. 
COLLEGE 


and CHURCH BELLS. 


A CADEMT 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


100 SONGS for 2-ct. stamp. Home & Youth, Cadiz, O. 


MONTHLY for our lots, pays annually 20 to 
Test us. Tacoma Invest. Co. Tacomas, Wash 10% | 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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CATALOGUE of over 2,000 volumes is the largest and most varied list 
of school and college text-books ever issued by any one house. 


It is constantly receiving valuable acquisitions of new works in all 


departments of study, thus always keeping abreast of the times and in touch with the best 
educational thought of the day. Among the most recent additions to the list may be mentioned : 


Caesar’s Gallic War, eight books. By Wittiam Rainey Har- 
PER, Ph.D., and Herpert CusHinG Torman, Ph.D., of Yale Uni- 
versity. 12mo, cloth, 512 pages. Price, $1.20, Just published. 

This edition of Caesar is a departure from the traditional methods of presenting the facts 
of the language and explaining and illustrating the subject matter. It is designed to meet 
the existing demand for an attractive and comprehensive edition of Caesar to a fuller degree 
than any work of the kind heretofore issued, and contains many distinguishing and valuable 
features that must commend it to the careful consideration of teachers of the classics. Among 
the very many flattering notices of this work that have been received by the publishers is the 
following : 


“It is not only by far the best school edition of Caesar yet published, but is also one of the most 
admirable text-books in any study that I have ever seen.” —CLARENcE B. Rooter, Principal and Teacher of 
Latin, Centre High School, Northampton, Mass. 


Maxwell’s Advanced Lessons in English Grammar 
(327 pages, cloth. Price, 60 cents, Just issued) is the third book of 
“ Maxwell's English Course,” and marks the completion of that series. 
Designed for use in the last two years of the grammar, or as a full high-school course, it 
embraces all the theory and practice necessary for these grades. It is clear, full, judicious, 
sufficiently conservative in its treatment of old authorities, and yet ready jo adopt new defini- 
tions and new forms when the innovation is a real improvement, 


Reviewing this work in the Jewish Messenger, Professor Sropparp says: “* We would be glad to 
see as good a grammar as this in universal use, and we commend it for its special purpose. 


The Natural Speller and Word Book. Designed to 
teach, by simple and logical methods, the correct spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, and use of words in the English language. 176 pages, boards. 
Price, 20 cents, 


“If we should be asked to recommend a speller for school use we would name this book,”’—/Pud/ic 
Opinion, November 20, 1890. 


Appletons’ School Physics. An entirely new book. By a 
corps of distinguished scientists and teachers. Cloth, r2mo, 544 pages. 


Price, $1.20. Just out. 


It is adapted in style and methods to pupils of fourteen years and upward, and while fre- 
cedence to the practical is the rule strictly adhered to throughout the work, no effort has been 
spared to inspire the learner with enthusiasm in the study of Natural Science. It is singularly 
simple, practical, and at the same time authorifative, and should be carefully examined by all 
who are looking for an accurate, comprehensive, judiciously condensed, entertaining text- 
book in Physics. 

2 i ons’ School Physics and am very much pleased with it. As was 
to be the various sections have been worked up in a very perfect way. 
It does not seem possible to present to the scholar more soely the principles of physics or their practical 
application.”"—H. B, Cornwatt, Professor of Chemistry an Mineralogy, Princeton College, Princeton, 
N.J., May 26, 1891. 


A Primary Movement Book (Price, 72 cents per dozen), de- 
signed to accompany the higher numbers of the Tracing Course and 
lower numbers of the Short Course Copy Books of Appletons’ Standard 
System of Penmanship. 


The object of systematically graded Movement Exercises is the development of those 
muscles that are brought into play in the process of writing, and the imparting to pupils of 
that free, easy movement so essential to fluent writing. The Movement Book is intended to 
be used in conjunction with the regular Copy Book, the former developing the power of doing, 
the latter giving a practical application of this power. This new Movement Book is uniform 
in size with the Short Course books of the Appleton Standard System, The exercises are care- 
fully but rapidly and progressively graded, the copies beautifully engraved and printed in the 
best manner on the finest paper, 


IN THE “COMMON BRANCHES” 


the American Book Company’s list includes the following standard and popular text-books : 


Dictionaries. Webster's School Dictionaries, 
abridgments of the great Un- 
abridged, including Webster's Primary Dictionary, Common 
School Dictionary, High School Dictionary, Academic Dic- 
tionary, and Condensed Dictionary, 


Readers. Appletons’ School Readers, with word 
——————_ manuals and charts accompanying them ; 
Harper's New Readers, just completed ; Barnes’s New 
Readers, with manual for sight reading and word lessons ; 
Harvey’s Graded School Readers in five numbers; 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers in six numbers, with an 
alternate series for supplementary reading; Swinton’s 
Readers in five numbers, with a Classical English or Sixth 
Reader, and an advanced series in four numbers for supple- 
mentary reading; Swinton and Cathcart’s Standard 
Supplementary Readers in six numbers; Johonnot’s 
Historical Readers and Natural History Readers, 
and McGuffey’s Natural History Readers. 


Swinton’s Word Book Series in three 

Spellers. numbers; Harvey’s Graded School 

Spellers; McGuffey’s Revised Spellers; Metcalf’s 

Speller and Language Book; atson’s Spellers ; 

gengneet's Sentence and Word Book; The atural 

peller, together with a large number of writing spellers 
of various plans, 


Arithmetics. The list includes the standard auth- 


ors, all recently revised. Apple- 
tons’ Standard Arithmetics, by Rickoff ; White’s New 
Arithmetics ; Barnes’s National Arithmetics; Harp- 
er’s Arithmetics, by French; Harper’s New Arithme- 
tics; Milne’s Inductive Series in three books; Shoe- 
maker and Lawrence’s New Practical Arithmetic; 
Robinson’s Shorter Course. in two books; Fish’s 
Arithmetics, in two books ; and Ray’s Revised Arith- 
metics in three books, 


Barnes’s New Series, the Elementary 
Geography - and Complete ; Appletons’ Standard 


Geographies ; Guyot’s Geographies ; Harper’s Geog- 
raphies; The Electic Geographies, the old series in 
three books and the new series in two books; Monteith’s 
Geographies; Niles’ Geographies: and Swinton’s 
Geographies. Nearly all of these books have special 
State Editions for some or all of the States. 


Grammar and Language, Te list includes 


new and striking 
works by Conklin, Metcalf and Bright, Long, Lyte, 
Maxwell, and Stickney, together with the standard books 
of Swinton, Harvey, Holbrook, Clark, Kerl, Quack- 
enbos, and Wells, 


i Barnes’s Series, including Brief History 
History. of Greece, Rome, England, and France, and 
the popular Brief History of the United States; The 
Eclectic Histories by M. E. Thalheimer; Eggleston’s 
Histories of the United States; Quackenbos’s Ele- 
mentary and School Histories ; Niles’s History of the 
United States; Swinton’s Histories, including the 
First Lessons, the Condensed History of the United States, 
and the Outlines of the World’s History. 


it, Appletons’ Standard Copy Books; 
Penmanship. New Co s; Har- 


r’s Copy Books; Eclectic Copy Books; Payson, 

unton and Scribner’s Copy Books; Spencerian Pen- 
manship, and Spencer’s Copy Books. Each series has 
been recently revised and great attention has been paid to 
grading and the distribution of letters. 


i Works by Brown, Johonnot and 
Physiology. Bouton, Tracy, bates Smith, 


Steele, and Walker, and four different series prepared 
under direction of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 


i The Eclectic Series; Barnes’s Popu- 
Drawing. lar Series; Kriisi’s Free-Hand, Seven 
ive, and Industrial Drawing Books ; White’s Revised 

tawing, with sets of models for teachers and pupils ; 
and Bartholomew’s Drawing Books. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES 


the list of the American Book Company presents the best known and most popular text-books in all departments of 
the Natural Higher Sciences, Mathematics, German, French, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, Mental and 


Moral Science, Pedagogy, etc. 


Descriptive pamphlets and the A. B, C. catalogue of over tivo thousand (2,000) 7 


‘olumes will be mailed free, to any address, on application. 


Correspondence is cordially invited and will receive prompt and careful attention. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 
806 and 808 Broadway. 


CINCINNATI, 
137 Walnut Street. 


For other announcements of the American Book Company, see first paige. 


CHICAGO, 
258 and 260 Wabash Avenue. 
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